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ITNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON — 
U FACULTY Ot ENCE and VEDAS DAY, ” October 1 ah, 


Sr cant en will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 
2 o'clock precisely 
— “nal PASSES. 


GE and LITERATURE—Professor Merlet. 
AGE and LITERATURE — Professor Pepoli. 
ER—Senor Gil de Tejada. 
AGE—Teacher, Mr. Wittich. 
RAM mu ~ eh Professor Key, A.M. 
TICS—Profess 
uA PHILOSOPHY ot "RST RONOMY — Professor 
Potter, 

Professor Graham. 
cuEMIST MY PU MIST RY Professor Fu Fown 
avi: ENGIN SEERI NG—Professor Harms " 
MECHANICAL 1’ Pei NC 1 tone of ENGIN PEERING CT rofessor 








kin 
rot Y Professor Bennet Woodcroft. 

ARCHITECT U RE—Professor Donaldson, M.I.B.A. 
@g0L0GY—Professor Ramsay, F.G.S. 

RAWING—Teacher, Mr. Moo: ~ 

ANY—Professor Lindley, Ph.D. 

WoOLOGY ( (Recent and Foseal)—Professor Grant, M.D. 
rae of MIND and LOGIC— Professor the Rev. J. 


Ph.D. 
sles and MODERN MEFS T— Frohne Creasy, A.M. 
W—Professor baa er am, _% ° BL. 
UDEN argreave. 
ners EVENING CLASSES, at a reduced fee— 
rs Newman, Malden, De Morgan, Potter, and Fownes. 
ResipEsce ” "Stu pENTS.—Several of the Professors, and some of 
Masters of Junior School, receive Students to reside with 
them ; and in the office = the College there is kept a register of 
parties unconnected with the College who receive boarders into 
their families. Ln register will afford informationas to terms 
er particulars. 
—— ScnoLarsuip of 451. per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be away in the Session 1847-48, by Examiners to be 
appointed by the My ‘ouncil, to the best proficient in Classics among 
the tHe Students of the College. wil d in 
January 1349, for Mathematics and Natural J Philosophy, and in 
January 1850, for Classics. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
office of the College. 
FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS, C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counc 





A 1817. 
feiteuion of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist of 
One Janior School opens on the 23rd of September. 


MIVIL ENGINEERING.—The Session for the 
Department of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Architecture, and 
— will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 13th of October, 


dont egusiate of the eats Classes :— 

rite ICS— Professor De Mor 

SATURAL PHILOSOPHY — Preteen’ Potter, A.M. 

CHEMIST RY—Professor Graham. 

PRACTICAL CHEMI ris ~Professor Fown 

OLVIL YO OR farm: Lew 3, A.M. 
CHANICAL PIANCIPLES of of ENGINEERING Professor 





\ r Bennet Woodcro' 
Pitts CTURE 2 = ST CONSTRUCTION. Professor Donaldson, 


essor Ramsay, F. Bs —™ 
AWING—Teacher, Mr GBM 
I pmaeeenes, = further saan may be obtained at the 


Office 
PRANCIS' Ww NEWMAN, Dean of Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS, C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, August 19, 1847, 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
JUN HOR SCHOOL.—Under the Government of the Council 


of the College. 
Head “Master-—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
Pe SCHOOL will OPEN on THURSDAY, the 2rd of Septem- 
The Session is divided into Three Terms — viz. from 23rd of 
seen r to Sr Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of Augu: 
on nom payment for ra Pupil is 152. Lob mony Sl. are paid 
in each term. The hours of atten 








—. a es, put, and Eneli 
phy. both physical 4 and political, Arithmetic and 
Book-keeping, the Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
logon, and Drawin 


Any Pupil may cmt Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole Spain to the other branches of education. 
grnete is a gen examination of the Pupils at the end of the 
The tae the prizes are then given. 
om discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 


ra thy report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 


Several of the "Masters receive boarders. 
Further particulars m be obtained "at the office of the Coll 

CHAS, C. <INSON, Secretary to the Couneil 
The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
Poot on the Ist of October; those on the Faculty of Arts on 
the 13th of October.— August 1847, 


[ScorroraTED, SOCIETY of BRITISH 


omeen o "ane. 
Artists and Amateurs are genpecttaly informed that the a: 
hye for the School are made, and that the same will be OPENI D 
tt GALLERY, in Surroik too Pact Matt East, on — 


History, Geograph 





LONDON AND STRATFORD COMMITTEES 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
HAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 
VISCOUNT MORPETH, M.P., President. 
THE EARL UF ELLESMERE, Vice-President. 
The following Suhewiptions have been received, and those in- 
terested in the preservation of this National Memorial are urged 


to oan thelr opeutat ons without delay, as the Sale es 
place on Thursday the 16th instant. 


£. 8. d. 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Dow: 100 


H.R. Prince ‘Albert 250 
Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk .. 


&. 8. 
SirC. E. ilses "Barut 10 10 
bs > Strutt, 


r 
Earl of Portarlington™ 
bh em hy me. 
Viscount iers 
Bishop of St. David's. 
fey Amyot n: 
riah Botfiel 
John Bullock, Esq. . 


idley, Bart. 
Walter ‘avage Landor, 


TD, ecccsnconececcce @ 
Sir it G, Throckmor- . 


rt 
es, Esq 

J. Pa: ne Collier, Euq 
Dr. John Conolly.. 
a 

C. W. Dilke 
Jos. ‘Hemtlotee, Esq. 
somes spate A a 


M.P. ose 
Henry Hiil, Esq. 
Ber ti Devonpo ort 
tii Esq, 


Sir William ns Ray, Bat 

Char! ey Beet i 

Charles Kane ea 
re How b. i 
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». Hunt, 

Clerk, Stratford 
Mrs. Arnold, Birmi: 
W. Sheldon, Esq., 

Mayor, Stratford.... 
Shentt of Warwick: 
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Museum fib Fifty 
em 


Member . Ghagham 
_ um 
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shire 
7. w.  Kirshaw, ‘Esa. ee 
Captain M. —.. - 
H. vi) Hunt, 7... 
C. T. Wa rdc. 
Rev. J.T. Pi 
E. pert. “Mayor 
of Warwick . 
J. Tibbits, Esq., =m 
sige Near 
orton, My 
anchester 
Mr. e. Gibbs, Straiford 
heler, 
Stratford. 
Lucy, “ise: 
Charlee rlecote 
Miss on Brad- 


for 
Mr. J . Warden, Strat- 


» 
= 
o 


a acy | sums) 
W. Ray 


ee, Esq. 
Hen. Shane’ ‘Smith. Esq. 
Professor Tom Tay’ lor, 


William J-Thoms. Esq. 
F. Guest Tomlins, Esq. 
William Wansey, sq. 

R.A. 


Albert Way, Esq. .. 

Thomas H 1 Wilkinson, 

William s Dean, ‘Esq. be 
pstead 


Ham 
Charles. Dickens, Esq. 
John Forster, 

i macott, Esa 


Beret 
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~- Gray Skipwith, Bt 
W. Ewart, E: 
Mr. J. Gardner, Strat- 
ford 
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essrs. Waller........ 

Miss I Laura —- 
3. W. Lovell, E: 
tT. Ah = aa Beq (small 
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Ss 
Miss iTubi bard * 
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Captain Washir ston 
in ‘as ay 
“Hibbert cctoscesvece & OO 
Subscriptions are received by Peter Cunningham, Esq., Trea- 

surer, 2, Madeley Villas, K 

‘Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smith, 

Messrs. Glyn & Co, 
Messrs. ] 





s. Herries, and 
Teton Bank of London, 
*¥* Prospectuses can be had of the chief Booksellers in London. 


=~ Committee omeily request the co-operation of all classes, 
and more with the drama and dramatic 








October. All 
made to the Sree applications for information and 


the +a4 and “Yionations to the School [uate ore hm ty wand 
by ny ers, Messrs. Ransom & Co. 

Treasurer, Mr, Stevens, 73, atrest. O en 

A. CLINT, Souter. 





and wee cnagees the foruagtion of separate committees 
connected with the theatres both in London and the provincial 


F. G. TOMLINS, Hon. See, 
-strect, Westminster, . - 


18, Abingdon 
ber 10, 1847, 





(TUITION IN MADEIRA. alk Graduate of St. 
John’s College. reimbridg, (B.A, 1843), now residing in 
Madeira, wishes for ON yO PUPILS during the ensuin 
season, or fora longer period. Apply to G. F., at Mr. Bell's, Uni- 
versity Bookseller, Fleet-street. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—At an an Esta- 
4 blishment in Frankfort-on-the-Main, yich is poder J 
especial protection of the British Consul, ene the superintend 
of the pendant British Chaplain, YOUNG ENGLISH GE ENTLE- 
MEN are prepared by G. Radermacher, Dr. Phil, and able Assist- 
ants, for the Universities, the Army, or for Mercantile Pursuits, 
For prospectuses and references apply to Mr. Kandall, 7, hing- 
street, Cheapside, London. 


ERMAN.— FINISHING LESSONS, in the 
Germ and Literature, are offered to Private 
Families and superior Schools by a German Gentleman, a Graduate 
of the University of Jena, who is recommended by a foreign am- 
bassador, and will refer to persons of 4 in this country, 
who now are his pupils. Terms :—4l for 16 lessons, if taken ina 
month ; 6l. by the quarter, at two lessons a week. Pupils received 
at his residence. Address, by letter,to M. G. L., Benson's News- 
paper Office, No. 9, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


| tae the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 
ANT ESTABLISHMENT for the EDUCATION of 
YOuNG* LADIES, Vernon House, Brixton-hill, Surrey, conducted 
by Mrs. TUPMAN, there will be found all the advantages of an 
enlarged Continental combined with a superior English Educa- 
tion. The general course of instruction pursaed in this Establish- 
ment, and for which the First anor ESSORS are engaged, comprises 
n, and French Languages, and_ Litera- 
—Natural History and Physical 
‘Blements of Composition—Singing 
and Perspective—Dancing and De- 
ings is — and great care taken 
commen German and Freneh.— 
ill is one vot the ent healthy localities around London ; 
the ue arrangements of Vernon House replete with comfort. 
Terms moderate, and references of the first _Tespectabili ity. 
R. AYRES, Physician to the Islington Dispen- 
sary, &c., has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL. 
His house is situated within a few minutes’ walk of University 
College.— Address, 12, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. 


LADY, or TWO SISTERS, requiring 

BOARD and EperpEnce, will meet with a comfortable 
HOME in a LADIES’ SCHOO The house is in a healthy and 
cheerful adabhoutbeeh— yon to be made to M. A., Mrs, 
Pickersgill’s Library, Lower Clapton. 


JHOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJESTY and 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALB Special 
Appointment. “Mr. KILBURN'S PHOTOGKAPTIIC MENIAL 
RES are taken at his Establishment, 231, Regent-street, next 
door to Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Co., and immediately opposite to 
M. Verrey’s. Licensed by the Patentee. 


T° 2 AUTHORS.—Messrs, Reeve, Brorners, 
spectfully inform their scientific friends, that, having 
fitted up a more commodious Printing Oflice, they have much in- 
creased their facilities of execution ; employing, in the letterpress 
department, the new Elzevir founts of type, and in Lithography, 
beside 1d ba varieties of Chalk Drawing, the mode of Line- 
> in Germany for eageeteone of Ubjects, Maps, 
Plans, Writing, &c., little inferior to s! 
essrs. Reeve have contain get their establishmeut, as folka 
, up ~~ the mark’ for the publication of works of this ‘clase ; for 
we are informed that from the same factory are produced’ the 
labours of the Artist, Colourist, Printer, Engraver, sithographer, 
and all the componency of an illustrated scientific book.”— Literary 
Gazette, in review of ham’s * Esculent Funguses.’ 
Publishing Warehouse, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Printing Office, 5, Heathcock-court, Strand, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 162. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcomin, Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 1sth,and BILLS for insertion 
by the 20th instan 
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John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
AND BOOKS A AXD TAPS FOR TRA- 


Tilustrirtes + (ilustrated Hand-Book for 
Travellers in Germany).—Ein Fiihrer durch DEUTSCHLAND, 
die SCHWEIZ TYROL, ITALIEN und nach PARIS, LON: 
DON BRUSSEL. AMSTERDAM, KOPENHAGEN, STOCK- 
HOLM, WARSCHAU, By JAHN. 16mo. cloth, pp. 75, with a 
Map of ‘Germany and 300 Illustrations on wood, 10s, 6d. 

Diez-Karte von Deutschland w. d. angranzenden 
Lindern. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in case, 10s. 6d. 


Hendschel-Post u. Eisenbahnkarte von Deutsch- 
land u.d. Nachbarstaaten. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in case, 128. 
Hanser-Post u u. Eisenbahnkarte von Deutschland. 
| mounted in boards, 
* A larg > collection of Pocket Dictionaries in the German, 
teenth, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Russian, &c. Languages, 
Dulau & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


J OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, pursuant 
to the Deed of Settlement, an ANNUAL ME STING of 

the Proprietors of 10 or more shares will be held at Radley’s New 
London Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on Friday, the Ist 
day of October next, at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, for ~~ pu of 
sooetting the Septennial Accounts of the Conpenr.s d of electing 
four Directors in the room of Admiral 8 William Augustus 
Montagu, Sir Ascher Denman Croft, Bart. “* ohn Spurgin, M.D., 
William Wybrow, Esq., and one Audttor hi in the room of Thomas 
Godfrey Sambrooke, F isa., who go out by rotation, but who are 


eligible to be re-el 
a order, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary, 
Eagle Life Office, 3, Ph Betdpectuent, Blackfriars, 
ri 
By a By-law no person can be Jacandidate for the offiee of Director 
y uditor unless he give notice thereof in writing to the 
ctuary |i days at the least previous to the General Mecting. 
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OSEPH LEONARD, AvcrioyzEr, Boston, U.S. 





Consignments of New or old Books for Auction ~~ apaa 
fully solicited, and for which prompt reve De he oede RD. 
WILLIs's 
aoe CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
oY in just pat ublished and to be continued 
Sn theasih of every inom a Register of all New orks 
prices, authors’ names, 
Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 


Every Book Collector and Librarian should have 
rinted cover, yin only Three; 
published in England an and on nthe Continent during each month, 
with their selling &e. 





hand BOOKS, A ie for Gale L. the low prices affixed to each, 
affording unusual best works of every 
class at the lowest market a 


The above forwarded post-free, on my Sy publication, to all 
of Englond and the ines upon the annual pre-payment of 
a Seihings te the Publisher. 


rge Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 


W ILLIS’S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 
will be read, pen the the 1st of October, containing some Forty 
d Rare Bibles. ts on Vellum and Pa Old Puri- 
fanical | mo bn oe History, &c. &c., may be 
wath ° reat Piazza, Covent-garden. 
N.B. The i... value given for Old Books of every class. 


M UPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY.— 
SECOND-HAND REVIEWS and MAGAZINES to be 





free upon 





sold at low prices.— nt Numbers of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
and re views, at 2s. ‘each, or 218. per dozen ; oe umbers for 
5, at 1s. 6d. each, 01 dozen. , Fraser, and 


boty Monthly Pa, at 98. and 128. per oomk Duplicate 
Copies of recent Works in History, Philosophy, Travels, and Ge- 

neral Literature, in good condition.—May be seen on application.— 
Terms of pons aes to the Library, one, two, three, five, or ten 


E Belect "Library, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 





— for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, H ome, and generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON ‘PAPER by a patent 
" bey which they are rendered seems with — 
hh a 


and water, 
é various styles of ornament, are to 


at far less 

than the same could painted on the 4 at W. B. 
SIMPSONS D Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar- square.— 
Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, price 22. 2s., with 

Sparkes fA Children) 9., and SEAL- 
HANDLE —- ate Be t, Sculptor, for 
ELIX SUMMERLYS ART-MANU ACTURES, may now be 


through all Fancy Stationers. 
A BEER JUG, with Bas-reliefs representing 
the Story of Hop with adit fom ‘Seure by H. J. Townsenp, 
Esq,., price 1 Gold Bedal —— This J ug aa 
e Large G m ti 
= and beeutifu! ed P. 
of Pe ELIX BUMMERLY'S ART- MANUPACTURES. 
be had of Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old | street; Messrs. Barry 
Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, 
Pali M Mall East; Mr. G. Bell, 186, Piccttreet. Mortlock, 
d-street ; Ma J. Phillips, Oxford-street, next to the Pan: 
theon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 
19, St. James’s-street; and all respectable deal 





t ma 


FRANCERCO FRANCIA wasa Goldansitts os as well as a Painter. 
rockery are attributed to nardo da 
ry Tnvented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
taf by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord; and in the 
stint a ay be ad is one by Nicolo Poussin fora ‘similar pur- 
pose. Hol brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 
imself — ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is 4 
work by Quintin pau. to Angilice, tome « of 
Artists, decorated books; and, in fact, 
great Ss maesieovel Artist, when Art was saalig Catholic, wi he Maid 
not essay to decorate the objects of — ay life. Beauty of 
alge and colour and iret oetic ti with h every 
thing. So it ought still to be, and we will on say, shall be Pr 
Manufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds; but titi 
skill has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be 
to revive the old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
_——— by ag ofour best Artists,several of whom havealready 
their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be n —— 


John Bell, Sculptor. 





8. J Zoenh. Bon Senipter, 


©. W. Cope, A.R.A. D. M 

™. Creswick, A.R.A. Ww. Mulready RA. 
J. B. Herbert, R.A. R, rave, A.R.A, 
J, 0, Horsley. H. J. Townsen 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. 


ALSO NOW READY. 
1. a4 Infant Ne ae: an ornament; designed and modelled 
by H. J. Townsend, price 27s. 
as: A Meter Lees in —, ts) 
a atne i Bitte Te o ABA. toa’ > lai odelled 
e en ongue ustard- in porcelain; mode: 
by John Bell, price 9 einen 


IN PREPARATION, 
4. A Dish for the Drawing- a vy receive visiting cards: de- 


ted led nainti 











es WY in colours by D. ——. ° ab ° 
eries 0! i J.C. Horsh 
6. The Apostle Dalteclion r by Ie R. Le ABA. ineigic’ 
7A bi ve papier m&ché, d ae by R. Red- 
ve, A. 
me A Cloek-case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 
9. *The Hayfield” e ved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 


B.A. canine’ ? the Royal Academy, and pointed < om penselain. 
AC ee. ornamented w 
se ne ‘Shall efend thee ander his wi rade ~* AG shalt be 
grave, A. ly ready. 
a Statuette, in Parian. Nearl 
Lion, a Senin a compan: has 
: d and modelled b ; John Pell. Nearly read 
13. An Inkstand, carved in w ; designed by R. dareve, 


A.RA 

14. A Bust ‘al the Duke of We m, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
Neariy Llingto! y osep 
Catalogues sent on secsigt of & postage stamp, 





fo Banneckers 
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GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT | NEW PUBLICATOxe = = 
BLICATIONS 
INSTITUTION. ane? 
PRINTED F 
ENROLLED UNDER 10 Gzo. IV. c. 56, AND 3 WILL. IV. c. 14. = 
Under the Patronage TAYLOR & WALTOoy, § Mile’: ‘ 
[ER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDI Bh les Br 
HER MA. A AIDE. pa 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 28, UPPER GOWER-STREET, 1794—I 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. William: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 1 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. Tun publ 
ILB.H. THE TT PT Ae dead OF latest not ¢ 
MECK oa as " NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, I complete 2 
° ranslated ‘y BISHOP THIRLWALL and ARCHD) is life, OF 
The Lady Ashley Mrs. David Laing HARE. A EACON HM his life, 
The Hon. Mrs. Ashley Miss Pym aaa, a Um Geter, tant featu 
} —- Barrington _ ya goat TURNER’ R CHE peculiar el 
rs. Blamire rs. James Taylor - 
Mrs. John Bullar The Hon. Elizabeth Waide- | paition, Edited b eT. Eighth J Goethe’ € 
abe Nissountens Canning . a se MA wWalde- | 8° r y s G and GREGORY, interest, — 
e Marchioness Cornwallis ne Hon. Harriet Walde- 
Mrs. George Forbes Aires Part I. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. [On the oxy, fy # Phenom 
Mrs. Fox “ee Mrs. Edward \ West Part I. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 13s. nessed in 
rs. Greathe rs. James Wigram 
The Viscountess Jocelyn Mrs, Edward Wyndham. *e* The work will also be sold complete in one volune yo 
Committee. M “ 
Ube Hen, Sian Achies " o . Ages Tinveie’ GUESSES at T RU T HH, By as the 0 
e Rev.Michael Biggs,M.A. |The Rev. D, Laing, M.A. | TWO BROTHERS. First Series, Third Edi ays 0 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. MP.|_ F.R.S. P one wae BAiticn, fon on = pa 
am ~~ | ae te — ee Leeks, October anit ' 
atey Chappe’ q- 3q 
Teel Lord Henry Cholmonde- W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. MP. PRACTICAL PHARMACY: com. & ferences- 
S.A. prising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and lations incerl 
Dr. Forbes, F R.S. The Rev. rroderick D. Mau-| of the Pharmaceutical daan end Labernteny” : By Dr. sincerity 
a, St. Leger Grenfell, eae, in. yy one MOHR, of Coblentz. Edited, with numeroy the Good 
: r isbet, Additions and Alterations adapting it for th j I 
John “William Hale, Esq. Henry Stafford Northcote, | Chemists, by THEOPHILUS. REDWOOD, Prof = “ 
John Hatchard, Esq. Esq. Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, fy *OU8°% 
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assistance in his efforts to advance. Lastly, the present 
work contains some most valuable practical applications of 
the chemical discoveries therein detailed to an art which 
immediately concerns the whole of mankind —namely, tle 
culinary art.”—Editor’s Preface. 
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REVIEWS 


tor's Correspondence with Kérner—[ Schil- 

bile riefoerhsel mit Korner}. Part I. 

1784-1788. Berlin, Veit & Co.; London, 

Williams & Norgate. 

Tas published biographies of Schiller, the 
Jatest not excepted, have left much wanting to 

Jete a satisfactory account of the events of 
his life, or a speaking picture of many impor- 
tant features of his on history and very 

iar character. The ‘ Correspondence with 
Goethe’ contains matter of the highest literary 
interest, —and exhibits in an engaging light 
4 phenomenon the rarest en ever wit- 
nesed in the republic of letters. We there 
gwhow two men—both at the summit of poet- 
ial fame, but distant from each other as far 
ss the opposite poles in their views of life and 
ways of thinking on every important point of 
taste or philosophy, and at first strongly repelled 
asunder by these and other considerable dif- 
ferences—could, nevertheless, find, in the noble 
sincerity of purpose with which each pursued 
the Good and the Beautiful, a common point of 
mion, around which was ars developed 
acopnexion fruitful to both,—kindly, cordial, 
and enlightening; a friendship of the truest 
yarmth, founded on mutual appreciation and 
respect of each other’s powers, which lasted 
with continued increase until the bond was dis- 
slved by death. The subjects with which that 
valuable correspondence is chiefly occupied 
belong to art, poetry, or other literary topics; 
ad the personal indications on either side are 
po nd and slight. The period, moreover, 
embraces only the last decade of Schiller’s life 
—from 1794 to 1805; so that much had yet to 
be learned of its more agitated opening scenes 
from confidential letters of an ee date. 

The collection of which the first part now 
appears may fill up an important blank in 
more than one respect. Christian Gottfried 
Kimer—the father of the poet Theodor Kér- 
net, who died in arms for his country—had 
sought the friendship of Schiller, in 1784, 
vhile the latter was still at Mannheim, and in 
histwenty-fifth year only. He had not then 
completed ‘Don Carlos.” The world he had 
barely enjoyed a glimpse of, after escaping from 
the military bondage of Stuttgardt;—his pro- 
spects were floating in the vaguest uncertainty 
—his mind and character were still unformed— 
his station as a writer was by no means generally 
pany for ‘ Fiesco’ and ‘Cabal and Love’ 
cold not find many admirers amidst the nu- 
merous party whom ‘ The Robbers’ had thrown 
into hysterics of disapprobation. The inter- 
course with Korner, Tees thus early, soon 
became an intimate friendship. The prospect 
of enjoying his society and that of Huber— 
acommon friend to both—is now known to 
have been Schiller’s motive for repairing to 
leipzig, and afterwards establishing himself at 
Dresden, after quitting Mannheim in 1785. 
From this period of his life to its close, he 
always regarded Kérner in the light of a bro- 
ther; and the large measure of the poet’s con- 
fidence which the latter enjoyed seems to have 

n well deserved. Kirner himself was no 
ordinary man, Of great industry, quick intel- 
ligence, and genial disposition, he had made 
mpid incursions into many other regions of 
study and pursuit before he settled down to the 


eg of law,—in which the remainder of a 
0 





ng life was spent in honour and prosperity ; 
but he continued to occupy himself at intervals 
vith philosophy and literature—and in these his | 
snitical performances were highly esteemed. To 


such a man Schiller could well impart his most 
intimate thoughts. He seems to have felt at all 
times the necessity of some confidential inter- 
course like this; and the letters now before us 
show how completely he unbosomed himself to 
his Dresden friend. The result is an exhibition 
of the great tragic poet in a déshabillé far less 
imposing than the graceful earnest decorum 
which prevails in the correspondence with 
Goethe. We see him also, it is true, at an 
earlier and stormier period; but we also see 
him more unreservedly than he could ever have 
shown himself to the august eyes of the great 
man of Weimar. 


From this circumstance alone the present 
collection will be welcome to those who desire 
a nearer personal acquaintance with Schiller. 
The correspondence must be voluminous, as 
it was kept up with incessant activity for a 

eriod of nearly twenty years. We hear, in- 

eed, that the series will probably be length- 
ened out to four or five volumes more. The 
part now published extends from the beginning 
of the acquaintance, in 1784, to 1788. Before 
the close of this period, Schiller had left Dres- 
den, and had already been hovering for some 
time in the atmosphere of Weimar. The ap- 
pointment to the History Professorship at Jena, 
which fixed him permanently in that circle, 
appears towards the end of the volume. It 
embraces, therefore, a critical part of the poet’s 
career; and will be found to display a rapid 
advance in his moral and mental growth, quite 
as striking as the cardinal change in his for- 
tunes. Throughout the earlier portion, there 
prevails a general tone of restless, vehement 
eagerness, —the impatience of one conscious 
of undeveloped powers, and longing to employ 
them worthily; but far from having yet ob- 
tained the mastery over them, or a distinct 
view of any way in which the object of his 
ambition could be so pursued, with clear poe- 
tical activity, as to satisfy the conditions im- 
— by the hard necessities of dailylife. The 
etters now published show, in a very interest- 
ing manner, how this question was, for the time, 
brought to a positive decision—which, how- 
ever, a later period reversed: and throw much 
light on the several causes that led Schiller to 
abandon dramatic poetry and betake himself 
to historical composition ; of which the first— 
and some have thought the best — fruit was the 
‘Revolt of the Netherlands.’ To give any view 
of the details of this transition by extracts from 
the letters themselves would be impossible 
within our limits. It must suffice to have indi- 
cated generally the nature of what may be col- 
lected from them; and to quote a few specimens, 
the interest of which ncn partly independent 
of their connexion. Of such, the earlier letters 
afford not many instances. They are chiefly 
remarkable for a kind of turbid enthusiasm ; 
from the ferment of which the mind of the 
writer may be seen gradually working itself 
into greater clearness as his purposes became 
more definite and the ardour that was con- 
suming him found a vent in productive exer- 
tions. One extract from this part of the series 
will, however, deserve a place here,—the letter 
of congratulation, accompanied by the present 
of a vase, to Korner and his Minna on their 
marriage-day (August 7, 1785). The manner 
is not unworthy of a young poet. The apo- 
logue at the end—old though its fashion may 
be to our eyes—gracefully conveys his natural 
desire that the friend may not be forgotten in 
the raptures of the bridegroom.— 


My best beloved!—On the morning of the day 


; which makes you both happy beyond measure, I 


pray with unusual joy to the Almighty! Ican wish 
for you nothing further. Now, indeed, you possess 





all. To increase your happiness, Heaven must render 
it undying. Yourhappinessresides in your own hearts, 
and so can never cease. But when you find nothing 
further to desire; when the rapturous feeling of pos- 
sessing each other fills all your souls, let at least a 
side glance be bestowed on Friendship. Forget not 
that it prays for you, for you weeps tears of joy, and 
cannot bear to part with the pleasing dream of assist- 
ing to make your days beautiful. Do not discharge 
it from such services,—they are its happiness, and 
what would be left to it, had you nothing more in any 
way to desire? The longing which refuses to part 
from the beloved that was once so dear to our hearts, 
was the inventor of Urns. They are memorials of 
eternal duration;—let one of them be to-day the 
symbol of your love and our union ! 

This day five thousand years ago, Zeus feasted the 
Immortals on Olympus. On the gods taking their 
seats, there arose a contest for precedence amongst 
the three daughters of Jupiter. Virtue claimed to 
go before Love; Love would not yield to Virtue; and 
Friendship insisted on preceding both. All Heaven 
was thrown into commotion; and the contending 
goddesses presented themselves before Saturnius’s 
throne. “There is but one nobility recognized in 
Olympus;” exclaims the son of Chronos, “and one 
law only, by which the gods give sentence. She is 
the first who makes the happiest men.”—“I have 
won!” Love cried out in triumph; “ even my sister 
Virtue can promise her favourite no higher reward 
than me: and what bliss I can impart, let Jupiter 
and all the divinities round him testify.”"“‘And how 
long do these raptures last?” interposed Virtue, 
gravely, ‘He whom my impenetrable egis protects 
can despise even the terrible Fates, to which the very 
Immortals themselves do homage. Ifthou canst boast 
of the example of the gods, so, too, may I:—the 
son of Saturn himself must become a mortal whenever 
he ceases to be virtuous.” Friendship stood aloof, and 
said nothing. ‘And thou, my daughter,” cried 
Jupiter, “not a word? What great things are thy 
favourites promised ?”——“ None of all these,” the 
Goddess answered; and turned aside, that no one 
might see the tear that she wiped from her blushing 
cheek. “ While they are happy, they leave me alone; 
but they seek me when they suffer.” Be recon- 
ciled to each other,” the Father of gods now said; 
“ yours is the fairest strife that Zeus has yet ever had 
to compose; but none of you is worsted in it. My 
masculine daughter Virtue shall teach steadfastness 
to her sister Love; and Love shall make happy no 
favourite that has not been led to her by Virtue. But 
let Friendship step between you both, and answer 
to me for the eternity of the union, 


Of Schiller’s journey to Weimar in Midsum- 
mer of 1787 one main cause we take to have 
been a certain clever, sentimental Frau von 
Kalb, who for some time, under the name of 
Charlotte, occupies a prominent place in the 
letters from that city. In these, one may see, by 
the changeable and hasty opinions reported from 
time to time of the members of the new society 
into which he was thrown, the state of anarchy in 
which his whole system was then labouring. He 
first likes and applauds; then finds, or fancies, 
himself slighted, and somewhat roughly com- 
plains: in a short time we see him again on 
sociable terms, and with more charitable accounts 
of his neighbours; until by degrees, as he grew 
more settled in other respects, he seems to have 
fallen into easy relations with nearly all the mem- 
bers of the remarkable circle of men then ga- 
thered in and around Weimar and Jena. Goethe, 
however, was absent in Italy when Schiller 
arrived; nor did he return until the following 
year,—a circumstance highly favourable, we 
apprehend, to the friendship that afterwards— 
though not until some years later—grew up 
between them.—The first visit was to the veteran 
Wieland ;—to whose presence he found his way 
through, — 

A perfect crowd of charming littlecreaturesof children, 
little,less, and least. * * Our conversation was discur- 
sive; wandering over many things, in which he not 
only showed much talent himself, but alse-gave me 
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some opportunities for displaying mine. Certain 
subjects—religious, for example—he expressly re- 
served for future occasions: —on this chapter 
he appears to deem himself strong; and I appre- 
hend that we may grow warm over it. * * His ex- 
terior took me by surprise. In a countenance 
like this I should never have thought of seeking for 
the man he really is: but it gains much by the mo- 
mentary expression of his emotions when he speaks 
with animation. He soon became alert, vivacious, 
warm. I felt that he had pleasure in my company, 
and knew that I had not ill-satisfied him, even before 
I heard the same from others. He likes well to hear 
himself talk: his discourse is expansive, and often 
explicit to a pedantic degree, like his writings; his 
delivery not fluent, but his expressions precise. He 
uttered, however, a good deal of commonplace; and 
had not the observation of the man himself occupied 
me, I could often enough have felt weary. * * I 
was told afterwards that it was by no means usual 
with him to fall so promptly into this confidential 
tone with others; and a sympathy, good-will, and 
regard not to be mistaken, were manifest inhim. He 
will attach himself still more closely to me; he dwelt 
with warmth on my age, and on the idea how wide 
a stage is yet open tome. We shall act on each 
other reciprocally, he said; and that, although too 
old, indeed, for an entire conversion, he still was not 
incorrigible. 

After so promising a commencement, one 
would have hoped to find something less than 
an entire breach between the two authors a few 
months later :—and then, could hardly expect to 
see this rupture afterwards healed by circum- 
stances that led to a close literary connexion. 
The cause of this, and other similar cases that 
appear in this volume, is pretty evident. Schiller 
came to Weimar expecting too much,—yet doubt- 
ful of his own position, and toolittle accustomed 
to regard the views of others or the conventions 
of society. He only began to find himself on 
easier terms in the polished—and, it may be, 
rather worldly—circles of Weimar after he had 
first learned that he who would live with others 
must renounce the idea of moulding them alto- 
gether to his own fancy, or making all the world 
adore the objects of his own worship. 

Here is a sketch of the first view of another 
remarkable man.— 

I have just come from Herder. If you have seen 
his portrait by Graff, it will give you a very good 
representation of him: excepting that there is too 
much of easy friendliness in the look of the picture; 
his real countenance is more serious. He has greatly 
pleased me. His conversation is full of intellectual 
spirit, strength, and fire—but his emotions take the 
form of either hate or love. He loves Goethe pas- 
sionately,—with a kind of adoration. * * We spoke, 
also, of political and philosophic matters; of Schubert* 
and the Duke of Wurtemburg, and of my affair with 
him. He hates him with the hate tyrants deserve. 
I must be amazingly strange to him; for he asked 
me if I were married. Altogether, he conversed with 
me as if with a man of whom he knew nothing more 
than that he has a certain reputation. I believe he 
has not himself read anything of mine. Herder is 
wonderfully courteous :—one feels quite at ease in 
his company. I believe I have pleased him; for he 
several times expressed the wish that I would often 
repeat my visits. He lives in a way extremely re- 
tired—as does his wife, whom I have not yet seen. 
To the Club he never goes, because the sole enter- 
tainment there is eating, cards, or smoking : this‘does 
not suit his taste. He appears to be no great friend 
of Wieland’s. 

The agreeable impression of this visit, we are 
glad to find, was not amongst those which were 
afterwards disturbed by change of mood on one or 
the otherside. A few days after the interview with 
Herder, the poet was conducted by Wieland to 
Tieffurth, to be presented tothe Dowager Duchess 
Amelia. The portrait of this celebrated literary 
princess is not at all flattering. He was most 





This was the unlucky and eccentric genius whom the 
kept for many To in prison. The fear of a like fate 
Was one cause of Schiller's flight from Stuttgardt. 





courteously entertained; and was informed at 
the close of the visit, by his introducer, “ that 
he had made a conquest” of the princess. After 
this, he adds, drily enough :— 

She has herself made no conquest of me. Her 
physiognomy has something in it that I cannot like. 
Her intellect is borné to an extreme degree; nothing 
interests her but what can be connected with the 
senses, This gives her the taste which she has, or 
would take the credit of having, for music, painting, 
and the like. She is herself a composer: Goethe's 
‘Erwin and Elmire’ has been set to music by her. 
She speaks little; but she is, at all events, so good as 
not to desire any stiffness of ceremonial—an exemp- 
tion of which, by-the-bye, I took full advantage. I do 
not know how I came by the confidence in my own 
nature, and the assuréd composure which I maintained 
on this occasion. Charlotte [this is the tenderly 
esteemed friend already mentioned, whose social 
position at Weimar enabled her to introduce Schiller 
to the best company there] also assures me that I 
may venture, with such manners as I have, into any 
society here. So far, wherever I have shown myself, 
I have lost no ground. Charlotte’s opinion of me 
has given me confidence; and the nearer acquaintance 
with these giants of Weimar has—I may confess to 
you—improved the notion I had of myself. 

In the next visit to Tieffurth, however, our 
poet seems rather unfortunately to have justified 
the apprehension which, as one may see by the 
preceding extract, his friends had entertained 
on the chapter of manners. We have no doubt 
that Schiller’s demeanour had still a strong dash of 
the disinvoltura of the South-German student. Re- 
lating whatpassed at the Duchess’s—Charlotte,”’ 
he says, ‘will have it that I comported myself 
too freely this evening: she even , sn me aside 
to give me a hint on the subject. She said that, 


on the Duchess’s addressing some questions to 
me, instead of replying to them directly I had 
addressed my answers to herself and passed the 


Duchess over altogether. It may have so hap- 
pened to me, for J never bethought myself that it 
was my business to pay any particular attention. 
Perhaps by this behaviour I may have offended 
the Duchess.” The conjecture thus naively 
expressed is more than probable :—and from this 
time until the departure of the Duchess for Italy 
we do not hear of many other visits to Tieffurth, 

We must find room for Herder’s appearance 
as apreacher. The description agrees with what 
may be collected from other information respect- 
ing that eminent and, in many respects, admir- 
able man:—whom, nevertheless, we cannot 
imagine to have been in any sense of the word 
either orthodox or devout as an ccclesiastic. 
His pulpit discourses, one would quite expect to 
find, were rather lectures than sermons: and 
rather ethnic than Lutheran.— 

Last Sunday, for the first time, I heard Herder 
preach. His text was “the unjust steward,” which 
he explained with a great deal of acuteness and good 
sense. You know the equivoque in that passage of 
the Gospel. The whole sermon resembled an ordinary 
discourse, wholly carried on by a single person—ex- 
cessively plain, natural, suited to common apprehen- 
sions. It was less an oration than a rational, conver- 
sational speech. A maxim of practical philosophy, 
applied to certain details of civil life,—doctrines one 
might expect to hear in a mosque as well as ina 
Christian church, The delivery is as simple as the 
matter; no language of gestures, no play of the voice, 
—a serious and unimpassioned utterance. There is, 
however, no mistaking the consciousness he feels of 
the dignity of his position. The presumption of this 
universal respect at once gives him composure, and 
relieves him from the necessity of making laborious 
efforts; this is quite visible. He feels himself a su- 
perior intellect surrounded by mere creatures of a 
lower class. Herder’s sermon has pleased me better 
than any other I have happened to hear in my whole 
life. But I must honestly confess that, on the whole, 
no sermon gives me pleasure. 


The reason whereof, we have not space to 
insert:—ag the object on this occasion is to deal 





rather with persons than with Philosophies, 0; 
the former, at Weimar of all places, one — 
ally looks with impatience for some glimpse of in 
chief notability, Goethe. Long before his 7 
we find Schiller recording various instances of 
the impressions made by this man’s Presence 
upon all who had come near to him. 

Goethe, says Schiller, is spoken of by y, 
besides Herder, with a kind < of adoration. alt < 
man is even more loved and admired than the 
author. Herder ascribes to him a clear, univers! 
understanding; the truest and most profound feeling. 
the greatest purity of heart! All that he ig et 
thoroughly, and, like Julius Czsar, he can be man 
characters at once. According to Herder’s assertion, 
he is free from any disposition to intrigue; he has 
never yet intentionally persecuted any one or under. 
mined another's good fortune. In all things he loves 
light and clearness, even in the smallest details of his 
political affairs; and with equal fervour does he hate 
mysticism, exaggeration and disorderliness—Henjer 
will have it that he is not less, but even more, admir. 
able as a man of business, than as a poet, In his 
opinion, Goethe’s is a mind of universal comprehen. 
siveness, 

This testimony from no indulgent or incom. 
petent judge of men may well have left a deep 
Impression on the younger poet’s mind. In g 
visit to Knebel—himself one of the more emi- 
nent amidst Weimar characters—new evidences 
of the effect of this commanding superior 
were offered, although in a form of all others 
the most apt to excite the antagonism of Schil- 
ler’s mind.— 

Major von Knebel (then living in Goethe's garden) 
is his intimate friend. Goethe’s spirit has moulded 
to its own shape all the men who belong to his circle, 
A proud philosophical contempt of all speculation 
and theoretical investigations, with an attachment to 
nature, and an humble submission to the five bodily 
senses—carried to the point of affectation—in short, 
a certain childish simpleness of the reasoning facul- 
ties, characterizes him, and all here who are of this 
sect. Sothey will rather go about picking up of herbs, 
or hammering at mineralogy, than involve themselves 
in vague demonstrations. The idea may in itself be 
quite sound and good,—but it may also be carried 
out to extravagant length. This Knebel is highly 
thought of here, and he is unquestionably a man 
of intelligence and decided character;—possesses 
much acquired knowledge, and has a clear, level 
understanding. 

From this and other impressions and reports, 
mere shadows of a distant greatness, we shall, 
before closing these extracts, at once take a 
spring forward of some fourteen months, to wit- 
ness the actual rising on the horizon of Weimar 
of the luminary himself. In September 1788, 
Schiller writes :— 

At length I can give you an account of Goethe, 
for which I know you are waiting with much impa 
tience. Nearly the whole of last Sunday I spent in 
his company; 4 visited us in the company of Her- 
der, Frau von Stein, &c. &c. His appearance at the 
first glance toned down not a few notes lower the idea 
which had been conveyed to me by others of his 
attractive and beautiful countenance. He is of the 
middle height, both carries himself and walks stiffly; 
his aspect is not open, but his eye is very expressive; 
and lively, and one dwells on its glance with a feeling 
of pleasure. With all its decided seriousness, his mien 
has still a remarkable air of benevolence and kindness. 
He is dark-complexioned, and to me app 
looking older than he can really be, according 
my computation of his age. His voice is particularly 
agreeable; his manner of relating fluent, spiritual 
and animated; you listen to him with more than even 
great pleasure; and when he is in good humour— 
which on this occasion he was to a very fair degree— 
he likes to talk, and speaks with interest. * * 

After describing some topics of the conver 
sation, which ran upon Italy, Schiller thus co- 
cludes :— 

I should like to tell you more of what he related, 
but it must be when some occasion brings it to mind. 
On the whole, my previous notion of him—great astt 


certainly wagehas not been diminished by this pe 
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tance; but I doubt whether we shall 
eal ay each other very nearly. Much that is 


7 seh interesting to me,—much that I have yet 
0 


. for,—has already lived through its 
mish Ty hope with him; he is (not * nae in 
i rience of life and self-developement 
Lat oe of me, that we shall ene = 
. in our further — we dos whole — 
its ve inning, is of a different cast from 
10 arid Ryn he: the modes in which 
iets respectively present themselves to our several 
minds appear to be essentially at variance, * * How- 
over, time Will show what follows, : 
And that, we now know, was something very 
jiferent from the first impressions of either of 
the two distinguished men. 
We should have liked to give a specimen of 
Kérner’s share of this ‘ Correspondence,’—which 
justifies the presumption in his favour im- 
plied by the regard and long friendship of Schil- 
jer,as well as of other worthies of his time. But 
yhere the limits are narrow, the subjects many, 
and the choice, in consequence, is difficult, it 
gems best to confine it to those names which 
yill be known to most English readers, instead 
of bringing forward new personages whom it 
yould be impossible to introduce with the detail 
uisite to win attention. On the appearance 
of subsequent volumes — which now will be 
looked for with interest—there may be a better 
ity afforded for filling up this and other 
missions, inevitable on the present occasion. 





A Treatise on the Esculent Funguses of Eng- 
land. By Charles David Badham, M.D. 
Reeve. ’ 

Tee English are not a fungus-eating nation :— 
and in the “ good old times” this might have 
been as much a boast as the common one that 
wenever eat frogs. The question is, whether 
we are the better or the wiser for not eating the 
one any more than the other. Though we do 
not eat frogs like our neighbours the French, 
ve are rather celebrated for our love of an- 
other of the reptilian family—turtle. There is 
no reason why we should eschew frog and relish 
turtle. There is still less for our eating one 
or two of the numberless edible funguses which 
our island produces and condemning all the rest 
asworse than useless under the name of “ toad- 
stools,” It is not so on the continent of Europe : 
—where very generally the various species of 
fungi are esteemed agreeable and important 
utieles of diet. The great drawback on the 
we of these esculents in this country is, that 
‘me are poisonous—and few persons possess 
the skill to distinguish them, with the excep- 
tion of one or two species, from those which 
we edible. In the markets at Rome there is 
n “Inspector of Funguses,” versed in botany, 
ind whose duty it is to examine and report on 
il such plants exposed for sale. The safety 
vith which these vegetables may be eaten has 
led toa very large consumption in that city; 
vhere not less than 140,000 pounds weight— 
worth 4,000/. sterling—are annually consumed. 
This in a population of 156,000 souls. We 
cannot estimate the value of funguses in our 
own country for an article of diet as less than in 
ltaly;—nor believe that tiie supply would be in 
ales ratio. If this be correct, the value of the 
funguses which are allowed to spring up and 
tie wasted in Great Britain would be about half 
amillion sterling in each year. 

To draw attention to this fact, and to supply 
an accurate account, with a correct delineation, 
of the esculent species of this family in Great 

lain, are the objects of Dr. Badham in the 
book before us. Such a work was a desideratum 
in this country :—and it has been well supplied 

y Dr. Badham, as far as the principal object is 

toncerned, Many persons who would gladly 


want of a guide. Our books on local botany, 
it is true, mention such fungi as may be eaten 
with impunity ; but they are either too technical 
or too expensive to be generally used. With Dr. 
Badham’s beautiful drawings of the various 
edible fungi in his hand, the collector can scarcely 
make a mistake. In addition to a description 
and drawing of upwards of forty species of fungi, 
the author gives a general outline of the history, 
—of the uses, structure, functions, medical pro- 
perties, and other particulars of the whole family. 
The work does not profess to enter into botanical 
details or supply the student of botany with any 
new information ; but every physiologist will be 
interested in these beautiful illustrations of his 
favourite family. 

As one instance of the strange prejudices by 
which the fungus as an article of food has been 
attended, even in countries where large quantities 
are consumed, we may mention that the common 
mushroom (Agaricus campestris) of our own 
tables is ‘almost the only one condemned to be 
thrown into the Tiber by the Inspector of the 
Fungus Market” in the city of Rome. ‘Indeed, 
in such dread is this held in the Papal States, 
that no one knowingly would touch it; it is 
reckoned one of the fiercest imprecations,” 
writes Professor Sanguinetti, ‘‘ amongst our lower 
orders, infamous for the horrible nature of their 
oaths, to pray that any one may die of a Pratiolo.”’ 
Thus, where what we call “‘ toadstools”’ are allowed 
to pass muster, our single favourite is rejected. 
—We must not, however, lead our readers to sup- 
pose that there are no poisonous funguses. The 
majority of those which grow in our meadows 
and on the decaying wood of our orchards and 
forests are unfit for food :—and the value of Dr. 
Badham’s book consists in the fact that it enables 
us to distinguish from these such as may be 
eaten with impunity. 


































Travels in New South Wales. By A. Marjori- 
banks, Esq. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Canada as it is. By the Rev. J. W. Warr. 
Painter. 

Penal Settlements and their Evils ; Penitentiaries 
and their Advantages. By J. B. Atkinson. 
Gilpin. 

Ireland saved without Cost to the Imperial 
Treasury. By R. Torrens, Esq. Ridgway. 

The Clergyman in the Gaol. By the Rev. G. 
Heaton, Stoneman. 

Tue works which we have enumerated at the 
head of this article form but a small part of the 
multitudinous brochures issuing from the press 
designed to elucidate two questions of pressing 
importance:—How far voluntary emigration 
may be employed for the relief of distress?—and 
how far involuntary transportation can be ren- 
dered available for the prevention of crime and 
the reformation of criminals? These questions 
have many points in common: and may, there- 
fore, toa certain extent, be usefully discussed to- 
gether. It would be idle to examine either, if 
England did not possess lands suited to coloni- 
zation; and the first thing to be established is 
that the Crown possesses in its foreign | 
dencies regions of unoccupied and fertile land 
capable of supporting all who may go, or be sent, 
to them for the next century. 

The dependencies ready to receive population 
are Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
Eastern Africa. On each of these we shall say 
a few words. In South Australia, a self-sup- 
porting system of colonization has been tried 
with perfect success. The sales of land in ten 
years have realized more than half a million of 
money ;—a sum which has not only defrayed 
the expenses of migration, but left a surplus to 
be applied to local improvements. Western 
Australia, according to recent accounts, pos- 





Venture on such untried food are deterred by the 


sesses districts more fertile than the country 





around Adelaide, and very great facilities for 
the growing trade with the Indian archipelago. 
Already there is an active commerce between 
Java and the colony on the Swan River; while 
arrangements are nearly complete for a steam 
communication between Singapore, Batavia and 
Sydney. With an active commerce increasing 
and extending along the western, northern and 
eastern seaboard of Australia, it may be deemed 
tolerably certain that at no distant time settle- 
ments will be made at every favourable spot on 
this extensive coast,—either rudely by volun- 
teers or systematically by the government. 

New Zealand offers other temptations to colo- 
nists. It does not appear to be subject to those 
terrible droughts which are the scourge of Aus- 
tralia; its soil is fertile; its harbours afford 
valuable facilities for trade ; and its rivers even in 
their natural state afford large means of internal 
communication. ‘The great drawback is the 
character of the aborigines. ‘These cannot 

reserve their old habits of life when brought 
into contact with white men. They necessarily 
suffer in the interval between the abandonment 
of one mode of earning subsistence and the 
learning of another ;—and are, therefore, insti- 
gated to expel those who force them to such 
a change. So long as their native language 
exists, with all its associations of barbarism, 
this resistance to the civilization of the whites 
will endure. Rome subdued Europe by the 
sword—but she cemented her empire by her 
language and her literature. England has a 
language and literature still more potent ;—but 
they have as yet been strangely neglected as 
engines of civilization. 

The western forests of Upper Canada contain 
districts of the highest fertility: and towards 
them a strong tide of emigration has been re- 
cently directed from Ireland. There is every 
reason to believe that a continuous line of settle- 
ments will ere long be formed from the Upper 
Lakes to the Pacific: — an ocean to which 
America, Russia, and England seem to be 
equally and irresistibly propelled. 

Eastern Africa presents a most extensive area 
for colonization in the country of Natal. The 
soil is fertile; and the missionaries report that 
there are mineral veins of iron, tin, and copper, 
which may be worked with large profit. 

There is, thus, no difficulty in finding lands on 
which emigrants may conveniently be located :— 
let us, then, turn to the question whether there 
are persons in the empire who would benefit 
both themselves and the community by becom- 
ing emigrants? Nearly every writer on the 
subject avers that it is necessary to drain off a 
large portion of the population of Ireland; 
and their views are corroborated by the fact of 
the great increase of natural and voluntary 
emigration from that country. It is beside the 
issue to raise the question of surplus popula- 
tion. We may at once concede that there are 
conceivable circumstances under which Ireland 
might support double, or even triple, the num- 
ber of her present inhabitants; but these cir- 
cumstances do not exist. ‘They cannot at once 
be created by any conceivable legislation. To 
believe that social evils can be cured by the 
magic of Acts of Parliament is the great evil of 
Ireland in 1847—as it was of Scotland in 1747; 
and until this deplorable fallacy is abandoned 
we shall have no chance of remedy. Under the 
existing system in Ireland there is a surplus of 
population; and this surplus is not merely a 
consequence but a cause—for it renders exceed- 
ingly aifficult, if not impossible, the ameliora- 
tion of the pernicious system by which it was 
produced. 

The application of unorganized and unskilled 
labour to land, rendered possible by the culture 
of the potato, was, no Joubt, sanctioned and 
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encouraged by the short-sighted greediness of 
landlords, and by that insane pride which every 
ascendancy feels in the degradation of an in- 
ferior caste: but this disorganization and un- 
skilfulness have been perpetuated by the com- 
binations of occupiers. The Irish peasants 
cling to their “bits” of land with the despera- 
tion of men who must either keep them or starve. 
To them ejectment is sentence of death; and 
therefore they murder those who take part 
in an attempt to remove them from their hold- 
ings. The peasant occupants of land in Mun- 
ster and Connaught could not effect the agri- 
cultural improvements which Ireland requires 
if they would ;—and, interested as they are in 
maintaining the present system for the means of 
present existence, we doubt whether they would 
Improve even if they could. For these reasons, 
we are convinced that large and copious emi- 
gration is necessary for Ireland, in order that 
room should be afforded for the developement 
of a better system than that which now unfor- 
tunately prevails. 

Greater difficulty besets the next inquiry :— 
what is the best and most efficient system of 
colonization which can be adopted? The En- 
glish colonies which now constitute the United 
States of America were for the most part formed 
by voluntary migration. Younger brothers of 
noble families, disinclined to trade at home, 
hastened to render themselves proprietors of 
estates in the colonies :—dissenting congrega- 
tions, teazed by persecution in England, sought 
religious freedom in the forests of America. 
There were in both classes excited energies and 
a spirit of personal adventure which enabled 
them not merely to surmount the difficulties, 
but even to court them.— 

And if a path were dangerous shown, 

The danger’s self was lure alone. 
Colonization previous to the Revolution was 
chivalrous ;—since that period it has become 
commercial. The American war of indepen- 
dence alienated the English Government 
from the old system of colonization. The 
charters of the New England States gave large 
constitutional privileges to the colonists; but 
during the reigns of George III. and IV. the 
tendency was to bestow on settlers as little of 
independence and self-government as possible. 

We believe it possible to revive the coloniza- 
tion of private adventure. A readiness to give 
charters of privilege and a large share of self- 
government and independence would attract 
those ardent spirits whose names crowd the 
lists of the War Office with more applications 
for commissions than would suffice to officer all 
the armies of Europe. Instead of proposing to 
restore the Brehon laws and the old days of 
clanship, the would-be legislators of Young 
Ireland might attempt to carry out their specu- 
lations in the land of emus and kangaroos. 
Room and range enough would be afforded to 
the speculators on the means of securing the 
ideal perfection of humanity to try their several 
experiments. No boy ever read ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ who was not more anxious to become 
king of an island than ever Sancho Panza was 
to assume the government of Barataria. On 
this spirit of adventure harsh checks have been 
imposed by the regulations of the Colonial 
Office for the greater part of a century; but the 
spirit is not yet extinct—and it would develope 
itself largely and beneficially if officials whose 
narrow views are confined to precedents and red 
tape would only give it free scope and fair play. 

We know of but one recent attempt at con- 
gregational colonization. It was made by a 
body of Methodists from Cork :—but their ship 
was lost and nearly all on board perished just 
as they came in sight of their destined port 
in New Zealand. Had they reached the shore, 





there were materials among them for founding 
as energetic a race as that of Massachusetts. 

It seems to us that the modern advocates of 
colonization set forth too much of minute and 
systematic detail in their plans. They propose 
to bestow as much of educational superintend- 
ence on an infant colony as on an infant child. 
Now, if we look back on the early history of 
the American colonies we shall find that those 


which flourished most were precisely those on | 


which the government at home bestowed the 
least of its attention. In more recent expe- 
rience, it would be easy to show that the more 
we have had of colonial meddling the more we 
have had of colonial mischief. We shall not, 
therefore, discuss any of the plans in the works 
before us. What we desire is the revocation of 
nine-tenths of our existing regulations—and 
that new rules should be devised only as they 
are required by the ae | of circumstances. 

Transportation has recently become the theme 
of controversy. Had more attention been paid 
to its history, men would have discovered that 
though convicts have been good pioneers of colo- 
nization they are the worst materials from which 
a colony can be formed. Convicts can clear the 
wilderness; but when that task is completed 
their mission is fulfilled. It is impossible to 
turn a province into a penitentiary. Compul- 
sory labour cannot endure competition and con- 
tact with voluntary labour. New South Wales 
has passed the limit which rendered it a place 
of safe custody for criminals. A locality is to be 
sought where tasks are required from which 
voluntary emigrants shrink. Clearing of forests 
and removal of jungle on a large scale—to pre- 
pare the way for the future agriculturist, and so 
raise the value of the ground as to make the 
land-sales bear a large share of the cost—appear, 
from the histories of Australia and of America, 
to be the only safe applications of convict labour. 
Criminals may be reformed if scattered over a 
wide surface of unreclaimed land :—but crowded 
together in gangs they mutually corrupt and de- 
teriorate each other. 

Of the works before us, that of Mr. Mar- 
joribanks gives the most abundant, and that of 
Mr. Warr the most special, information. Mr. 
Atkinson feels his subject deeply—but has not 
studied it thoroughly. Mr. Teevene proposes 
to conduct a large and comprehensive system of 
colonization by a loan on the security of future 
land sales:—and the Rev. Mr. Heaton makes 
some valuable remarks on the subject of se- 
condary punishments. We have placed the 
works together because the matters which they 
discuss are closely connected—and must at no 
distant date engage collectively the earnest 
attention of parliament and of the country. 





Mathematical Physics: or, the Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy, §c. By 
John Herapath, Esq. Whittaker & Co. 

In these two volumes we have a review of the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge in physical science. 
The facts elicited by experiment are, with a few 
exceptions, very satisfactorily described; and the 
entire work gives strong evidence of industry 
in the collection of truths, close searching 
thought in the endeavour to generalize from 
them, and considerable mathematical skill in 
investigation. 

It has, however, one great fault. In the 
attempt to establish ‘a developement of the 
causes of heat, gaseous elasticity, gravitation, 
and other great phenomena of nature,” the 
author assumes for an established truth what 
amounts scarcely to a plausible hypothesis; and 
unless we admit his premises, the laborious for- 
mule and the ingenious equations so thickly 
spread over its pages are valueless. This isthe 
fault of most mathematicians. Even in the high- 





















































































































































































class works of those profound phil Woh or 
have laboured oo handy, and s aaa who pores tha 
uphold the undulatory theory of light this Ae op 
error prevails :—and it is our conviction if inte 
the same amount of talent and industry had ders 1 
been bestowed on the Newtonian theory it would ic! 
have maintained its ground. It does not be Poe 
pear easy to unite in the same mind a nd 7 Orin 
habit of observation with mathematical powers bewpe p 
of investigation. Few experimental philosophers — F 
are sound mathematicians ; and still smaller ig aia 
the number of high mathematicians who are Sapte f 
capable of making an experiment and of observ. HM atin the 
ing its results, Sir Isaac Newton is the on} pine ¢ 
British philosopher who has combined the tw Mf (ert s 
qualifications in any eminent degree. perfect 
It is not convenient for us to discuss the point J persed in 
in the columns of the Atheneum. We can only anda 
report the hypothesis of Mr. Herapath ; which = 
we will do in his own words—and, stating what The ree 
appears to us to be a fair objection to his views, jy '™.” "i 
refer all who are at all interested in the question fan 
to the volumes themselves. A few lines from 
the introduction give very clearly Mr. Hera. iy 
path’s hypothesis, and furnish the text to his @ °"™" 
very laborious treatise :— an attem 
“The great variety and extent of phenomena em. Chaucer 
braced by attraction are well known, though the law jy %° [see 
of it is far from complex. A force acting on the pare fy 8 OUTS 
ticles of matter separately, with an intensity inversely fj i the w 
as the square of the distance, accomplishes all. Matter indertak: 
of every kind obeys this simple law; yet to what a and certé 
countless progeny of facts is it the parent!” aneditior 
That every physical phenomenon is an exhi- J plan. He 
bition of force cannot be denied. We see it @ phittast 
constantly as an effect of which the phenomena @ himself « 
of heat, electricity, chemical action, or the J ad othe 
like are the cause :—but, we have no experi- #@ of value 
mental evidence, direct or indirect, which shows @ ever the 
that force as a cause pero effects of heat, & ligible, 
electricity, or chemical action, That mecha- J version | 
nical force may develope these powers is true; JJ a compl 
but even admitting more than this—that mo- @ himself- 
tion and heat are convertible into each other— “To n 
we must ascend to some cause or causes beyond, J resolving 
to which this manifestation of force is due. poetry ir 
At all events, we cannot safely admit the @ thereade 
mathematical proof—founded as it is on ameta- J the ‘wel 
physical assumption—until we shall have some @§ nainde 
experimental evidence which will directly prove @ "sow 
the fact. peperat 
As a book of thought we are pleased to record = 
this publication : and even regarding the posi- 9 
tion which it maintains as questionable, we aly in 
sincerely desire to see other labourers in the J tino , 
field who, avoiding the too common superfici- Hf ints 
alities of the day, will dare to seek deeper than J pon th 
is ordinarily done for an explanation of the Jj lesen tl 
great phenomena of nature. ot be 
Canterbury Tales, from Chaucer. By Jobn Mr. 
Saunders. 2 vols. Cox.—Cabinet Pictures Hy. 
of English Life. Chaucer. By John Saun- 
ders. Knight & Co.—The Cabinet Portrait ae 
Gallery of British Worthies. Chaucer. By @ in 
John Saunders. Cox. ders 1} 
Ix these various volumes Mr. Saunders has @ i 414 
hoped that he was doing good and honourable @ ,,, .,, 
service to the cause of our early literature and only w 
towards the popularization of the “morning @ 47), 
star of our poetry.” He is of those Who He ine st 
think it the best policy, in this respect, # 4... 
to admit that Chaucer is a difficult author; ily, 
and that some method of transcription of @ ..,) . 
translation is _ absolutely necessary for the A por 
introduction of the mass of general readers to ih i 
the treasures of his verse. With a view top> 9 ¢,.: 
pularize them, several methods have at various @ .,,., 
times been taken. By some, his poetry has been “y 
re-written or modernized,—as by Pope and indge 
Dryden—and subsequently by others. That @ °y. 
these writers failed in improving or even rea’ beaut 
ing the simple power and beauty of the origin’ Bi hay 
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t they were incompetent either to 
as or to c elietan’ the difficulties of their 
P dtask. Others have translated the 
into prose :—but in the process, as Mr. 
ders remarks, all the subtler elements of 
poetical are eliminated. Another plan is 


° the original diction (with a glossary)— 


ing being modernized except where the 
gene it, and changes of pronun- 
“i or accent being marked. Mr. Saunders 
isof opinion that this system will eventually be 
for all popular editions of the poet; but 
ihatin the mean time a formis required that shall 


wmbine the grace of modern composition with 
the vital spirit of the ancient 6 aa shallf 
ieperfectly and pleasantly readable by those least 
yersed in the phraseology of the fourteenth cen- 
jury and at the same time essentially Chaucer. 


The readers of the Atheneum well know our 
om opinion of all such attempts—and of the 
faced difficulties which they propose to over- 
ome. They who may desire to refresh 
deir recollection of our argument on the ques- 
jin will find it fully stated in the notice of 
wm attempt which was made to “modernize” 
Chaucer by a body of writers some years 
ago [see Athen. No. 693]. We shall con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with stating here -that 
in the work first on our list Mr. Saunders has 
wéertaken the, in our opinion, very needless— 
and certainly unprofitable—task of preparin 
mnedition of the Canterbury Tales on a kindred 
plan. He appears to haveadopted the text of Tyrr- 
vhittas the groundwork of his version—availing 
himself of such observations of Cowden Clarke 
ind other editors of Chaucer as he considered 
of yalue; giving the words of his author wher- 
eer they are peculiarly beautiful and intel- 
lgible, with brief annotations, and a prose 
version connecting them together and forming 
ory whole. Mr, Saunders proposed to 


“To make the whole course of the story clear by 
resolving inconvenient or difficult passages of the 
petry Into prose; but, at the same time, to allow 
thereader to be constantly refreshing himself from 
the ‘well of English undefiled,’ by leaving all the 
remainder, including the finest portions of the poetry, 
initsown nervous and beautiful language. In the 
preparation of this prose we have constantly asked 
ounelyes these two questions, and these only :—Does 
it faithfully reflect the thoughts, style, and words of 
the original? Does it harmonize with, and glide 
asly into it? It will be a source of deep satisfac- 
ton to us if others are better satisfied upon these 
pints than we ourselves can pretend to be, and if, 
ton the whole, the publication may in any degree 
lesen the period that must elapse before Chaucer 
a be, through all his works, his own sole inter- 


Mr. Saunders stoutly—and somewhat unne- 
essatily—contends for the superiority of the 
of Chaucer over the “ improvements” 

den and Pope—the former in parti- 

ilar. We agree generally with Mr. omg 
des that any attempt to improve a great work 
of Art must prove a failure,—and that Dryden 
tas not escaped the ordinary penalty: and we 
ment and the examples 


only wonder that the ar. 
did not lead Mr. Saunders to carry the warning 


oe stepfurther. In his notes notwithstanding, 
are bits of sound criticism, with, occasion- 
illy, a little healthy exaggeration—which, how- 
ever, springs from the writer’slove for the subject. 
Aportion of the world reads Dryden, and takes 
is notion of Chaucer from him; and Mr. 
ders thinks it, therefore, necessary to be 
vere upon his trespasses. He says— 
_. We hardly like to say it—but our readers can 
indge for themselves as to the truth of the statement 
—that if there be one passage more than ordinarily 
among the countless beautiful passages of 
, then is Dryden sure to be more than ordie 





narily careful to show his want of appreciation of it 
by his destructive alterations. Thus is it with the 
exquisite lines by Chaucer— 

The busy lark, the messenger of day, 

Saluteth with her song the morrow gray, 

And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the Orient laugheth of the sight, 

And with his streamés drieth in the greves 

The silver droppés hanging on the leaves. 

Can anything be conceived more freshly beautiful, in 
words as well as in thought, feeling, and poetry ? 
Here at least the translator need not to alter a 
letter even for his own purposes, Yet we have from 
Dryden— 

The morning lark, the messenger of day, 

Saluted in-her song the morning gray ; 

And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to see the joyous sight ; 

He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. 
Here is addition, it must be owned. We have not 
only gained the ‘morning lark,’ but the ‘ morning 
gray,’ &c., and what have we lost? Oh, merely the 
expression so delightful to old-fashioned poetical ears, 
the ‘ morrow gray’ and the image of the ‘ busy lark,’ 
now darting hither and thither, now with its wings 
beating upon the air, ascending into the blue depth 
above till she seems but a dark speck, and at last 
disappears, and you think she is quite gone ; but no, 
the sunshine flashes upon her breast, and you are 
again following with renewed interest the movements 
of the * busy lark.’ One line of the description in 
question seems to have so puzzled Dryden, that he 
was obliged to parallel the feat of cutting the Gor- 
dian knot by lengthening the Homeric line. We 
read in Chaucer— 

And all the Orient laugheth of the sight. 

In order fully to appreciate this glorious line, at 
once so musically expressive and so steeped in poetic 
loveliness, and which belongs to a class that even in 
works of the highest character occur but compara- 
tively seldom—one should repeat it aloud, and feel 
how it makes the spirit as well as the voice climb ; 
until as we reach that most charming of words— 
Orient—we seem to look down over a whole happy 
universe; and to laugh from very sympathy with it, 
as we descend again with the concluding portion of 
the line. Now let us also read aloud the improved 
line, taking, however, like leapers, a good run at 
starting to make us sure of getting safely over: 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to see the joyous sight. 
Thus were ‘ translated’ Chaucer's descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature, Let us now go to higher matter—to 
the heart of man—and the tempestuous passions 
that sometimes toss it about—shoreless and anchor- 
less, as when Arcite finds himself only released from 
his bodily captivity in Athens to feel more heavily 
the spiritual bondage in which love keeps him at 
Thebes—so far away from his mistress. The con- 
trast should be hardly a fair one to the elder poet 
—as he was not a tragic dramatist like Dryden— 
and might therefore be supposed to have less studied 
the use of the tragic dramatist’s mightiest weapon— 
pathos. 

Chaucer's Description of the Despairing Lover. 

So muchel sorrow had never creature 

That is, or shall be, while the world may “dure; 

His sleep, his meat, his drink is him beraft, 

That lean he wax’d, and dry as is a shaft ; 

His eyen hollow, and grisly to behold ; 

His hué fallow, and pale as ashes cold. 

And solitary he was, and eyer alone, 

And wailing all the night, making his moan ; 

And if he hearde song or instrument 

Then would he weep, he mighte not be stent, 

So feeble were his spirits and so low, 

And changéd so, that no man coulde know 

His speeche, ne his voice, though men it heard. 

Does the reader remember in the whole range of 
poetry a more pathetic description than this? There 
should be one-—Dryden’s, who undertook to re-write 
it. Here is the result. Chaucer began humbly, as 
with a kind of awe of the emotions he contemplated 
and was about to describe, and as one who saw good 
artistical reasons for so doing; but Dryden!—he is 
in the very thick of the turmoil at once. 
Dryden’s Description of the Despatring Lover. 

He raved with all the madness of despair, 

He roar’d, he beat his breast, he tore his hair; 
here the poet takes a little breath, and thinks he has 
begun in a somewhat high key, so continues, 

Dry sorrow in his stupid eyes appears,— 
and now he really must drop into a more comfort- 
able and chatty vein, 80 he adds, 





For wanting nourishment, he wanted tears, 

His eye-balls in their hollow sockets sink ; 

Bereft of sleep, he loathes his meat and drink ; 

He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale spectre of a murdered man: 

That pale turns yellow, and his face receives 

The faded hue of sapless boxen leaves, 

In solitary groves he makes his moan, 

Walks early out, and ever is alone: 

Nor, mix’d in mirth, in youthful pleasure shares, 

But sighs when songs and instruments he hears : 

His spirits are so low, his voice is drown’d, 

He hears as from afar, or in a swound, } 

Like the deaf murmurs of a distant sound. 
Now there is undoubtedly original power and beauty 
in the last three lines, though we think they are no 
improvement on the less ornate but more sugges- 
tive lines of Chaucer; but as to all the rest of the 
description, how could Dryden rest peacefully in 
his bed after writing it? How could he compare 
this line, 

And wailing all the night, making his moan, 
with this— 

In solitary groves he makes his moan, 
and yet go on to prepare hosts of similar examples 
for future volumes of Curiosities of Literature ?”’ 

We have not room for the whole of the pa- 
rallel: but pass on to— 

“Tt were an endless and a most unthankful task 
to point out how even in the details, or individual 
thoughts of this description, Dryden found himselt 
unable to re-produce without injury what he had 
before him. One line alone is enough to decide the 
whole character of the relation of the two ts, 
looked at even as regards their business skill. Mark 
how in the following line every word seems like some 
new and additional feature made visible by so many 
lightning glimpses— 

With knotty—gnarry—barren—treés—old ; 
why, the most finished lines of Pope, in which sense 
and sound echo each other, are toys as compared 
with this. Yet Dryden has not a trace of it. He 
is content with— 

Woods with knots and gnars deform’d and old. 
Of the remainder of the respective poems, let two or 
three examples suffice : Chaucer's 

Smiler with the knife under the cloak, 

becomes in Dryden— 

Next stood hypocrisy with holy leer, 

Soft smiling, and demurely looking down, 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. 
Palamon’s appeal to Venus, when he tells her he 
has no language to tell the torment he is in, and then 
adds with the most moving pathos and simplicity 
(Chaucer)— 

Iam s0 confuse, that I cannot say, 
becomes in Dryden— 

-—— I feel too much to pray. 

Lastly, one of the most magnificent images that ever 
poet expressed in words—that where Arcite thus 
addresses Mars,—who (Chaucer)— : 


hast in every regne, and every land, 
Of armés ali the bridle in thine hand, 


is thus translated by Dryden— 
—— everywhere thy power is known ; 
The fortune of the fight is all thy own. 


We have yet two more of these parallel passages to 
gives; and a very amusing contrast they furnish, It 
was written by Chaucer— 

Men may the old out-run, but not out-rede ; 
that is, not outstrip them in counsel and wisdom. 
But we find in Dryden— 

For this advantage Age from youth has won, 

As not to be out-ridden—though out-run. 
So that old gentlemen, it appears, should take to 
horseback in order to rival their sons and grandsons, 
when they can no longer compete with them on foot. 

The second of the works on our list contains 
a picture of English life and manners in the 
time of the chivalric Edward III., as evolved 
from Chaucer. The works of our — 
most authentic sources of history—have been 
too long neglected by historical investigators. 
In this respect Chaucer is invaluable, as being 
pre-eminently the poet of his own time. Not 
the least interesting of the services which Mr. 
Saunders has rendered to the lovers of the old 
lore is his happy conjecture of the alterations 
made in the Zabard; which reconciles the de- 


scription of the Inn in the Pilgrims’ prologue 
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with the existing building in High Street, South- 


wark. It has been much disputed whether the 
Tabard—now corrupted into the Talbot—is the 
same house as that in which Chaucer’s pilgrims 
met :—the chief objection being that the former 
does not answer the description given of the 
poem. In an elaborate paper in Knight’s ‘ Lon- 
don’ Mr. Saunders first showed how to account 
for the discrepancy: and he retains his convic- 
tion of the truth of the tradition which gives 
a locality for so interesting a scene. We quote 
a description of the Inn as it now exists.— 

“The state of the gateway presents but a too 
faithful type of the general state of the inn. Its 
patchings and alterations, its blackened doors and 
bursting ceiling, ard its immense cross-beamas, tell 
us, in language not to be mistaken, of antiquity and 
departed greatness. From the gateway the yard is 
open to the sky, and gradually widens. On either 
side is a range of brick buildings, extending for some 
little distance ; opposite the end of that on the right, 
the left-hand range is continued by the most interest- 
ing part of the Tabard, a stone-coloured wooden gal- 
lery on the first floor, which, in its course making a 
right angle, presents its principal portion directly 
opposite the entrance from the High Street. It is 
supported by plain thick round pillars, also of wood ; 
and it supports on other pillars of a slenderer make, 
in front, the bottom of the very high and sloping 
tiled roof. Offices, with dwellings above, occupy 
the left range as far as the gallery, beneath which 
are stables; whilst under the front portion of the 
gallery is a waggon-office, with its miscellaneous 
packages lying about ; and suggesting thoughts of the 
time when as yet road-waggons, properly so called, 
were unknown, and the carriers, with their strings of 
pack-horses and jingling bells, filled the yard with 
their bustle and obstreperous notes of preparation 
for departure. Immediately over this office, in the 
centre of the gallery, is a picture, said to be by 
Blake, and ‘ well painted,’ of the Canterbury Pil- 
grimage, though now so dirty or decayed that the 
subject itself is hardly discernible. The buildings 
on the right are principally occupied by the bar, 
tap-room, parlour, &c., of the present inn: to these, 
therefore, we shall for convenience give that appel- 
jation, although the gallery and stables also still 
belong to it. From the inn, then, originally stretched 
across to the gallery a bridge of communication, 
balustraded, we may be sure, like the gallery, and 
arched over like the similar bridge still existing in 
another part of the yard. The proofs of this con- 
necting bridge are exhibited on the wall of the inn, 
in the blackened ends of the row of horizontal 
planks, set edge-wise, which once supported it, and 
in the door, now walled up, to which it led, that 
opened into a large room, extending quite through 
the depth of the inn-buildings. On turning the 
corner of the right-hand range, we find in the same 
line, but standing considerably back, the lofty 
stables; and scarcely can we enter the doors, before 
—as our eye measures their extraordinary size—we 
acknowledge the truth of Chaucer’s description: we 
are almost satisfied this must have been the place he 
saw. They are, indeed, ‘ wide.’ On the same side 
is another range of buildings, continued into another 
open yard behind ; on the opposite side projects the 
end of the gallery; and here we find the other 
bridge we have mentioned connecting the two sides, 
and which is in a most ruinous-looking state. The 
great extent of the original inn may be conceived 
when we state that there is little doubt but that it 
occupied the whole yard, with all its numerous build- 
ings; for, from one of the houses in the High Street, 
standing on the north side of the gateway, a commu- 
nication is still traceable through all the inter- 
mediate tenements to the gallery; from thence, at 
its furthest extremity, across the bridge to the stables, 
and back again to the present inn; and, lastly, from 
thence right through to the High Street once more 
to the house on the south side of the gateway. Let 
us now walk into the interior. The master of the 
inn, of whom we may say, with a slight alteration of 
Chaucer's words— 

A seemly man our hosté is withal,— 

welcomes us at the door, and kindly and patiently 
inducts us into all its hidden mysteries. Passing 
with a hasty glance the bar in front—the parlour 


behind with its blackened roof and its polished tables 
—the tap-room on the left—the low doorways, 
winding passages, broken ceilings, and projecting 
chimney-arches which everywhere meet the eye— 
we follow our conductor through a narrow door, and 
are startled to find ourselves: upon what appears, 
from its very contrast to all around, a magnificently 
broad staircase, with a handsome fir balustrade in 
perfect condition, and with landings large enough to 
be converted into bed-rooms, On the first floor is a 
door on each side: that on the left communicating 
with one room after another, till you reach the one 
overlooking the bustle of the High Street ; and that 
on the right leading to the large room formerly 
opening out upon the bridge. In this room, which 
is of considerable size, there are the marks of a cor- 
nice yet visible on the ceiling. On the second story, 
the contrast is almost ludicrous between the noble 
staircase and the narrow bed-rooms, pushed out from 
within by an immense bulk of masonry, which (en- 
closing a stack of chimneys) occupies the central 
space; and forced in from without by the boldly 
sloping roof: in fact, they were evidently not in- 
tended for each other. The changes induced by 
decay, accidents, and, above all, by a gradually con- 
tracting business, which has caused the larger rooms 
and wide passages to be divided and subdivided, as 
convenience prompted or necessity required, may 
account for these discrepancies. The buildings of 
the opposite range have evidently been to a certain 
extent of a corresponding nature. These manifold 
changes have produced a ‘ Tabard’ very different 
from that of the memorable April night, when— 
The chambers and the stables weren wide; 

and the whole body of pilgrims, numerous as they 
were, found entertainment of the ‘ best.’ Stepping 
across the central part of the yard to the gallery, we 
ascend by a staircase, also ‘shorn of its fair propor- 
tions.” As we mount the stairs, our eyes are at- 
tracted by a retired modest-looking latticed window, 
peeping out upon the landing; and in different parts 
of the gallery are passages leading to countless nests 
of rooms, forming (as perhaps many of them did of 
old) the dormitories of the inn. In the centre of 
the gallery, immediately behind the picture, is a door 
opening into a lofty passage, with a room on each 
side: that on the right is, as our host announced to 
us, ‘ The Pilgrims’ room’ of tradition. With due 
reverence we looked upon its honoured walls, its 
square chimney-piece, and the pannel above reaching 
to the ceiling, upon which there was till recently 
some ancient needlework or tapestry, cut out from 
a larger work, representing, it is said, a procession to 
Canterbury, and which probably in the days of its 
splendour adorned the walls of this very room. The 
size, however, of the place, we confess, did not ex- 
actly accord with our ideas of the hall of the ancient 
Tabard. The depth from wall to window was satis- 
factory, so was the height ; the latticed window itself 
was large and antique in its expression, notwith- 
standing the alterations it had certainly experienced ; 
but the Jength of the room—so much less than 
its depth — appeared, to say the least of it, ex- 
traordinary. We went into the room on the other 
side of the passage, which, with a similar window, of 
similar depth and height, was still shorter ; but that 
our host explained—he had cut off a third room 
beyond. We went to this, and there found an 
exactly corresponding fireplace and pannel, in the 
exactly corresponding corner to those of the first 
room. Could the whole three have formed one 
room? Our host was struck with the idea. There 
was certainly a great difficulty in the way; the inter- 
vening door, passage, and staircase, with a portion of 
the ancient balustrade, apparently still remaining. 
We could not, however, avoid again expressing our 
belief that such was the case. Scarcely had the 
words passed our lips when the host called out, with 
as much pleasure in his tones as we can imagine there 
must have been in his great progenitor’s when he 
announced his famous scheme to the pilgrims, ‘ You 
are right; where the door now is, there has been a 
third window.’ True enough, there were the unde- 
niable evidences of a middle window, half of its out- 
lines visible in the wall agreeing in height and 
dimensions with those on either side, and the re- 
mainder cut away by the door. Were further proof 
wanting, it exists in the staircase itself, the marks of 
the original ceiling which crossed the space it occu- 








pies being still visible. The whole ti ms then 
had ae been originally one, ree Toor the 
forty-five feet in length, twelve in height, a pa 
twenty in breadth; lighted by its three han 
windows. Thus, doubtless, it was when ‘ney! 
paired’ by ‘ Master J. Preston,’ in the latter sane 
the reign of Elizabeth—the period to which the 
more modern features of the room—the f 
and pannels—may be ascribed. Here, then, isa place 
pera, ted ve vee a too, we may add, is 
in no slight degree confirmed by the circuy 
ountel” ~ 1 — 
The article on Chaucer in the ‘ Cabinet Por. 

trait.Gallery of British Worthies’ js brief, 
ortrait, not a life: but we should add, that the 
acts are collected from original documents,— 
and may be said to form a condensed summa 
of Sir Harvis Nicolas’s elaborate and learned 
work on the same subject. 







































Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, and of the Museum of Economie 
Geology in London. 

Tue formation of the Museum of Economic 
Geology must be regarded as an era in the 
history of scientific institutions in our country 
—whether we regard the characters of those 
who are attached to it as officers or the objects 
which it has in view. The former a 
chosen on the right principle. The places in 
the Museum have not been filled up with super- 
annuated men of science or virtuosi whose re- 
commendation was their obsequiousness to 
some influential member of the government, 
The offices have been given to men of whose 
knowledge and rising reputation the country 
has a right to be proud. The names of 
De la Beche, Owen, John Phillips, Andrew 
Ramsay, Edward Forbes, Joseph Hooker, 
Lyon Playfair, and Robert Hunt are a guarantee 
that the work here to be done will be done 
speedily and efficiently :—and this volume con- 
tains the proof and confirmation. We wish we 
could bestow the same praise on all our govern- 
ment museums—more especially on the great 
national anomaly in Bloomsbury. There the 
objects of a scientific institution seem to be 
entirely lost sight of; and the amusement of 
nursemaids and holiday-makers—a very proper 
incidental use of such treasures—to be digni 
into the sole end aimed at. All such public 
places as these should be made educational. 
Their officers should be not merely curators or 
exhibitors—but public instructors. Our royal 
gardens and royal museums should be rendered 
subservient to the elevation and enlightenment 
of the people. We are glad to know that in 
the developement of the plans of the Museum 
of Economic Geology {t is intended not to 
confine the labours of the officers to the pro 
duction of papers such as accompany the 
present volume; but that they are to be em- 
ployed in giving courses of lectures which wil 
render immediately useful the large collection 
of British fossils and minerals already contained 
in the Museum. ? 

The papers in this volume are chiefly 
subjects connected with general views 1 
geology and its applications. It is, however, 
intended, in subsequent volumes to give 
tailed descriptions of interesting localities—and 
engravings of all British fossils illustrating the 
researches of the Geological Survey of 
Britain and Ireland. The desire to possess 4 
series of engravings of British fossils has 
already given rise to the formation of the Pale- 
ontographical Society ;—but this we hope wil 
not deter the officers of Fe pnereene + 
executing their purpose. e present volu 
is illustrated a se of districts and other 
diagrams accompanying the various papers. 

One of the most remarkable papers in these 
Memoirs is that by Prof. Edward Forbes, ‘On 
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fairly ensconced in a thicket, from which we com- 
manded the crossing of two long rides or paths, cut 
in the recesses of the forest; and a multitude of 
beaters being thrown in, Heaven knows where, we 
awaited the coming of the sovereign of the glen— 
barring Glenmoriston himself. What passed beyond, 
as thus we lay secluded in that retired spot, we cannot 
here recount, inasmuch as a monthly volume of the 
Colonial Library’ would not admit of it. But as long 
as the breath of life remains to us—and we would 
wish to speak our natural feelings, though many may 
say ‘stuff!’ we shall never forget that day. Half 
an hour elapsed in pleasing dialogue, in a sort of 
demi-tone. A joke was passed—a smothered laugh 
—the proposal to light a cigar. The deer will smell 
the smoke: their scent is very acute. Nevertheless, 
we both wished it. How dreadfully cold! Never 
mind, a shot will warm you. We sink knee deep in 
wet! Ah, that’s nothing, when you’re used to it! 
be patient. Well, we might! an hour elapsed, and 
not asound. Can we be well placed? Decidedly 
so—none better. We are frozen! Never mind. 
Hark! a shout! Bang! The sound died away. 
We started up—held the rifle firmly. Look out! 
A blackcock passed us, at any other time how wel- 
come! Another shout—another bang! Half an 
hour more elapsed—we could scarcely brave it longer. 
Frozen—half drowned—the first hour’s merriment 
began to flag. Had we only been allowed a cigar! 
but then the red deer are not fond of the smell of 
baccy. We coughed.—You must not cough! We 
1.—No ing! We danced.—You must 
not dance. This is forest deer-shooting, is it? A 
jungle, for all we cared. Alas! how long had we 
desired luck! but then, like the child who cries 
for a toy, having obtained it, we could have flung 
the treasure away. But as yet we had not ob- 
tained it. Two hours had we remained in this 
damp and cold seclusion, when, lo! a louder report 
saluted our anxious ears; close at hand the echo 
came, and all our miseries were about to cease. ‘ Be 
patient—for Heaven’s sake, be calm!’ said our young 
companion, ‘or you will miss him.’ We have heard 
the whistling ball, which tells of danger past, fly 
harmless o’er our heads in scenes of bloodshed and 
danger—we have heard the shriek of agony occa- 
sioned by its paralyzing stroke—we have seen Death 
busy in the ranks of men, and have known the hour 
of agony and pain: in such moments we have thought 
of home and loved ones far away, and the heart 
has beat quick, and the nerves have been unstrung. 
We have also felt the joys of pride and plea- 
sure, and known, which many ne’er can count, 
moments of joy and excitement, which repay, and 
well repay, for long long hours of bitterness and 
anxiety. Yet, though folly may it be to declare it, 
never have we felt half the feverish excitement that 
was caused us at the moment when looking up the 
open forest side which lay in our front, we beheld the 
approach of about twenty red-deer coming towards 
us at full speed. Perhaps it was the cold—perhaps 
the wet, or the long waiting—we know not which 
—pbut so nervous were we, that scarcely could we lift 
the rifle toour shoulder. We managed, however, to 
shake off partially this feeling which unnerved us, 
and bringing the rifle to the shoulder, prepared for 
the eoming deer. The quick eye of our young com- 
panion, however, accustomed to such sport, imme- 
diately perceived that the herd was composed of 
hinds, some having calves still by their sides, and 
not an antler among them. He therefore seized the 
arm, which in another instant would perhaps have 
pulled the trigger, and by destroying the mother, at 
the same time have murdered the son. And, lo! they 
passed—a noble group. To us they appeared as a 
drove of oxen—so large they loomed in the shades 
of the forest, and magnified by the excited state of 
our nerves. They passed, however, rapidly on, and 
were lost to view. We know not why, but this scene 
totally revived us: we recovered nerve, and felt that 
we had acted with patience, if not foresight. Alto- 
gether, we were recalled to the fact, that we desired 
to killa stag; what we might have done, had not our 
young friend been at hand, we know not, but pro- 
bably we should have wounded a hind. As for him, 
we hope ere this he has bagged a brace of elephants 
and lordly tigers.—But our patience and forbearance 
were amply rewarded. A brief time elapsed ere 
again the murderous yoice of powder proclaimed the 





deer at hand; and with nerves well knit we prepared 
ourselves for action. Once more the opening was 
darkened by the coming deer. In this instance the 
number was far less, but the antlers, the forked antlers, 
adorned their lofty heads, ‘Take the leader,’ said 
our young chieftain, ‘and hit him in the heart. I 
shall not fire.” We did as he desired. Hidden by 
the trees, we, calmly as circumstances would permit, 
awaited the moment when the animal was well nigh 
abreast of our hiding-place, and then fired as he 
rapidly advanced. Almost immediately after the 
report, at not more than thirty yards from where we 
stood, the deer fell on its knees, and then with a 
sudden bound recovered itself, and fled through the 
forest. The gillie near at hand—for the moment we 
had forgotten him—and who held a fine deer hound, 
immediately slipped the noble animal, who at once 
gave chase to the wounded deer; and we followed, in 
eager and breathless hope of the result, which, how- 
ever, we were not fated to know, ere the light of day 
had closed the glen in darkness; and had that plea- 
sure been afforded us by time and sufficient remain- 
ing strength to follow on his lengthened track, we 
could ill have related here that which has been so 
forcibly and beautifully described by abler pens in 
accounts of wounded stags at bay.” 


In the midst of all this rhapsody and rhodo- 
montade, alas, for the poor sta , hen mortally 
wounded! At length, we find our excitable 
sportsman on the banks of the river Tay—then 
at Dalwhinie—and then mounting the steep sides 
of Corryarrick.— 


“Tt had previously been our good fortune during 
many reasons, both in summer’s warmth and sunshine 
and during winter's frost and gloom, to visit many a 
mountain path, and stand on many a mountain sum- 
mit. O’er the Simplon we have travelled when the 
green leaf hung thick on the woodland valley; the 
Mount Cenis we have crossed in wintry desolation; 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Morean Mountains, and 
/Etna’s smoking pinnacle we have seen; and many 
another rocky mountain have we wandered over. 
Yet with all the resplendent beauty of many, and all 
the varied interests of others—to many, indeed most 
of which, Corryarrick can only be compared as a hill, 
yet it nevertheless surpasses all in peculiarity of fea- 
ture, and curiosity of prospect attained therefrom. 
From its grassy summit—for sheep might be, and 
are, we believe, there fed—no distant lakes or ma- 
jestic rivers, no leafy glens, no rich vales, no life- 
thronged towns, or even hamlets, rich woodlands, 
or sheltered cots appear; but one boundless ex- 
panse or rough ocean of mountains and hills, whose 
tops seem to wave one beyond the other to the 
distant sea in the west, as on every other side as 
far as the eye can reach, to the marked outline 
of the horizon. In fact, nothing but the eye of life 
can convey to the mind any adequate idea of that 
snow-clad scene as we then beheld it, and which 
so entirely repaid us for our unseasonable, or some 
may add, fool-hardy excursion—the sensations in- 
spired from which it would be impossible clearly to 
explain. The homeward flight of the ravens, how- 
ever, if home they possess—together with the intensity 
of the cold, told us we had sufficiently for the nonce 
admired this wilderness of snowy mountains; there- 
fore, having fired a distant shot without effect at 
one of these black wanderers, in order to break the 
desolation of stillness which reigned on all sides, we 
descended from our rocky eminence and hastened to 
overtake the gillie with his ponies, in order to ride 
down the long and interesting descent towards 
Laga-ne-viene, Ifthe ascent of Corryarrick by the 
zigzag route approached from Dalwhinie is rugged, 
precipitous, and interesting, from its very wildness 
and desolation; the less abrupt, but far longer ascent 
towards Laga-ne-viene or the Hollow of Milk, as it 
is termed—at which point, while travelling from 
Fort Augustus, the base of Corryarrick commences— 
offers no less abundance of picturesque beauty. All, 
however, is wild mountain and barren heathered hill, 
till you cross the river Tarff, when the hanging woods 
and rocky bed of the stream form a delightful relief 
from the interminable hills over which you have 
hitherto passed; and yet these hills, bleak as they 
are from situation as from appearance, afford ad- 
mirable pasture for sheep, and formerly abundant 





black cattle ranged over their extensive sides,” 


Similar descriptions of Loch Lacan ae 
Nevis, of Colonsay, and of Sk * deat 
interest to these volumes a concen 
a visit to the Orkney and Shetland Islands * 
effervescent spirit of the work is sustained 
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Lazamon’s Brut, or Chronicle o itain : 
Poetical Semi-Saxon Paraphroce aan Bru 
of Wace. Now first published Srom the Cor 
tonian Manuscripts in the British Museum: 
accompanied by a Literal Translation, Note, 
and a Grammatical Glossary. By Sir Fred 
ric Madden, K.H., Keeper of the MSS in the 
British Museum. 3 a Published } the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. ” 

WE have in these three handsome Volumes g 

So which the philologists of England 

ave long desired to see. The undertaking tp 
print this curious and valuable Chronicle does 
no less credit to the liberality of the Societ of 

Antiquaries than the selection of a fitting edtr 

does to their judgment. The care and scholar. 

ship displayed in every page justify the pro- 
priety of that selection; for the established 
reputation of Sir Frederic Madden cannot byt 
be augmented by the manner in which he has 
edited this early monument of our lan 
and history. We say history advisedly ;—as ye 
shall presently have occasion to show. 

The philological value of Lazamon’s Brut has 
long been known and admitted. All who haye 
made the history of our language a subject of in- 
vestigation have felt, with the editor of the work 
before us, “that the most obscure, yet in many 
respects the most interesting, period of its pro- 
gress is that during which the p Pa ts 
guage, already from the time of Edward the Con- 
essor t phar mer to change, wasatlength broken 
up and clothed with those characteristics in which 
the eae of our modern tongue are found.” 
Sir F. Madden is not one of those who hold that 
this important change was occasioned solely, or 
even in a large proportion, by the influence of 
William and By ata followers ; but he in- 
clines rather to the opinion broached by Price, 
that, since the substance of the change isadmitted 
on all hands to consist in the suppression of those 
prae intricacies occasioned by the in- 

exion of nouns, the seemingly arbitrary distine- 
tions of gender, the government of prepositions, 

&c., boy change, whether the result of an innate 

law of the language or of some general law in 

the organization of those who s As it, was inno 
way dependent upon pds circumstances, 
foreign influence, or political disturbances. 

This position Price regarded as established by 

the undeniable fact, that every branch of the 

Low German stock from whence the Angle 

Saxon sprang displays the same simplification 

of its grammar. He, owever, the causes of the 

change from Anglo-Saxon to English what they 
may, the materials for tracing such change sub 
sequently to the year 1100 are to be found in suf- 
ficient abundance, were they all in print, to en- 
able us to mark its gradual developement withno 
small distinctness; and Sir F. Madden suggest 
as we think with good reason, that the following 
divisions exhibit with tolerable accuracy the 
several stages of such developement :— 
Semi-Saxon from A.D. 1100 to A.D. 1230 
Early English 9 1230 - 330 
Middle English _,, 1330 
Later English pes 1500 ” 

The work before us belongs to the first of 
these periods ; and it is scarcely necessary 
point out to our readers the value and import 
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(it consists of upwards of 32,000 lines, ) 
1a hing us with a better idea of the state 


e at the end of the twelfth and 
d ve pot the thirteenth centuries than we 
eT hope to obtain from the few short and 

red specimens of it already existing in 

‘t:—while the fact that it is accompanied 
re text, undoubtedly composed many 
fr a second ? r y “ P 

ars after the first, and immediately founded 
n it, enables us to perceive at once the still 
‘ether change which the language had under- 

during that interval, and to note to what 
pre the diction and form of the earlier text had 
obsolete or unintelligible. When we 
that the colloquial character of much of 
the work adds greatly to its value as a monu- 
ment of language, since it serves to convey to 
ysin all probability the current speech of the 
griter’s time as it passed from mouth to mouth, 
ye think we shall have shown satisfactorily how 
great is the philological importance of the Brut 
of Lazamon. 

Its historical value is next to be established ; 
and with a view to this object, it must be borne 
in mind that Lazamon’s Chronicle of Britain 
isa semi-Saxon paraphrase, through an Augie 
Norman medium,—namely, that of Maistre Wace 
_of the world-renowned chronicle of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. With the origin of, and degree 
of credibility to be attached to, Geoffrey’s 
toria Britonum it is not our present business to 
meddle. Its influence on medizval literature 
js undeniable. It has in more recent times 
fund champions as ready to maintain its au- 
thenticity as other good men and true have 
been to impugn it. e evidence of Lazamon 
is, however, of no small moment in this ques- 
tim; and that evidence establishes—not the 
truth of Geoffrey’s history, that is of course 
beyond the power of all testimony—but it esta- 
blishes this one great fact—that Geoffrey was not 
theinventor of the fables which he has recorded. 
This it does by distinctly proving the existence 
of those traditions which formed the basis of 
Geoffrey's history ; traditions whichGeoffrey pro- 
fesed—and who shall nowgainsay him ?—to have 
derived from Breton authorities. But Lazamon 
does more than this :—he not only derives from 
the legendary stores of Wales names and loca- 
lities which are not to be found in either Geof- 
fry or his Anglo-Norman versifier; but he, 
moreover, weaves into his narrative a number of 
rmarkable additions, many of which are clearly 
tobe traced to Welsh tradition. It is not within 
wt limits, as it is not within our purpose, to 
eater into details upon this point. The reader 
vho feels its importance will, as a matter of 
course, refer to the book for the evidence on 


vhich it depends; whilst he who holds such 
bygone legends as of little worth will gladly 
test contented with our assertion on condition 
that we do not bestow upon him all the tedious- 
ess of our proofs. 

But who, it may be asked, was the author of 
this chronicle for the importance of which we 


aecontending? A few words in the prefatory 
lines to his poem tell all that is known of him 
of his history. From these, we learn that 
is name was Lazamon (in the later text 
broadened in sound to Laweman), and the name 
his father, was Leovenath (Leuca in the later 
text); that he was a priest, and dwelt (wonede) 
at Ernlexe, at a church on the banks of the 
Severn, near Radstone, where he “read books.” 
tral writers have inferred from this passage 
that Emley or Redstone was the place of his 
th: but we agree with Sir F. Madden in 
thinking that there is no good ground for such 
‘supposition,—and that Lazamon’s profession 
% 4 priest and his residence at the church at 
ty are both explained by the line which 
filows,“‘ther he bock radde,”—i.e, where he was 





accustomed to read the services of the church. 
Unless it be so interpreted, there will appear 
no connexion between his occupation and the 
place of his abode. 

The sources to which Lazamonacknowledges 
himself to have been indebted for his materials 
are three: namely, a book in English made by 
Saint Bede—and which is generally understood 
to be the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History’ attributed to Alfred; an- 
other in Latin, made by Saint Albin and 
Austin,—by which latter the editor believes 
Lazamon to have intended the Latin text 
of the ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ (the Anglo- 
Saxon version of which Lazamon erroneously 
attributes to Bede). His third authority, and 
that to which he is mainly indebted, is the 
Anglo-Norman metrical chronicle of the Brut, 
translated from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s His- 
toria Britonum, by Wace; which was completed 
in the year 1155, and embraces the history of 
Britain, fabulous or true, from the destruction 
of Troy and subsequent arrival of Brutus to 
the death of Cadwalader a.p. 689. We have 
already alluded to Lazamon’s amplifications of 
this history; and their extent may be judged 
of from the fact, that while Wace contains little 
more than fifteen thousand lines, Lazamon’s 
paraphrase extends to more than double that 
number. 

But besides these authors and the Welsh 
traditions to which we have alluded, refer- 
ences are occasionally made to works extant 
in the time of Lazamon but not now to be re- 
cognized. After quoting some instances of 
such references, and showing that the author, 
with a mind richly stored with legendary lore, 
had availed himself to a considerable extent of 
the information to be derived from written 
sources,—Sir F. Madden deduces a general in- 
ference, in the justice of which those who have 
read Mr. Maitland’s ‘ Dark Ages’ will be quite 
prepared to agree. ‘‘ We know,” he says, 
speaking of Lazamon, “that he understood 
both French and Latin; and when we consider, 
that these varied branches of knowledge were 
combined in the person of a humble priest of a 
small church in one of the midland counties, it 
would seem to be no unfair inference that the 
body of the clergy, and perhaps the upper 
classes of the laity, were not in so low a state of 
ignorance at the period when Lazamon wrote 
as some writers have represented.” 

We trust that we have shown how wisely 
the Society of Antiquaries acted when they 
undertook the publication of this curious mo- 
nument of our early history and language. 
The editor tells us that he has devoted the 
leisure hours of many years of toil and anxiety 
to the work; and an examination of the care 
with which he has arranged and illustrated his 
text, revised his translation, and prepared his 
valuable glossary, will not only confirm his 
statements, but secure for him that satisfaction 
which he says he shall feel if the work “ should 
prove acceptable to those whose judgment is of 
value.”’ 








An Archeological Index to Remains of Anti- 
quity of the Celtic, Romano- British, and Anglo- 
Saxon Perieds. By John Yonge Akerman. 
Smith. 

TuE title-page scarcely does justice to the nature 

and contents of this volume ; which is more of 

a history or disquisition than a mere index to 

Celtic, Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon re- 

mains. Each is described with considerable 

minuteness and apparent accuracy ;—and no 
one can doubt the author's qualifications. Mr. 

Akerman’s chief reputation is as a numisma- 

tist; but in the work before us he has shown 

that his archeological acquirements have a 





much wider range. 
serves— 

“The materials forming the bulk of this volume 
are chiefly derived from the examination of sepulchral 
remains: but, though necessarily limited, theseremains 
are, in many respects, of the highest value and im- 
portance to the Archeologist: they comprise the 
weapons, utensils, and personal ornaments, of different 
races who once occupied Britain, from the earliest 
dawn of our history down to the middle of the eighth 
century, when the Pagan mode of sepulture was 
finally abandoned in Britain. The antiquities of 
three important stages of our history are here brought 
together, and an attempt is made to classify them, 
a task difficult only where the objects appear to 
belong to Transition-periods, as in the late Roman 
and early or Pagan-Saxon, and some few relics of a 
probably Romano-Celtic origin. How much such a 
work has been needed will be seen by reference to 
many volumes of very imposing size, and great pre- 
tensions, where Celtic, Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
objects are confounded with each other, in a manner 
calculated in every way to embarrass and perplex 
the Archeological Student.” 

Such is the scope of his design ;—but we will 
tell the author at once where he is at fault. He 
is apt to use terms which, though well known to 
antiquaries, require explanation to neophites, be- 
fore he has given the needful information. Thus 
at page 5—every man versed in the subject 
knows what is meant by a kistvaen and a cist, 
but the persons for whom Mr. Akerman’s book 
is intended are probably ignorant of the matter; 
and although it is made pretty clear afterwards, 
the reader is left inconveniently in the dark for 
several successive pages. Again, at page 16— 
where the author speaks of the menhir or peul- 
van as “‘a long narrow stone set upright in the 
ground, generally with the small end down- 
ward,” he forgets to give any notion of its 
size. A ma@nhir may be as large as any of the 
masses of which Stonehenge consists, — or it 
may be no bigger than a mile-post. This error 
obviously arises from the fact that the writer is, 
himself, too well informed, and does not suffi- 
ciently reckon on the ignorance of his readers. 

Now and then we observe that Mr. Akerman 
does not himself seem quite clear upon a point. 
For instance, where he is adverting (p. 50) to 
the materials of which what are calledelés are 
composed, he tells us that those materils are of 
thirteen kinds. In fact, however, he gives only 
twelve; for “indurated clay-stone”’ a» ‘+clay- 
stone”’ are evidently the same :—and . have, 
besides, “‘ indurated clay,” as if it were different 
from the two others. 

Mr. Akerman has unquestionably taken a 
pains with his work; and it is illustrated - 
series of nineteen neat plates in outline. e 

ortion which is put together with the least care 
is, perhaps, that which relates to Romano-Bri- 
tish inscriptions. Here the author explains the 
initials H. S. E. sometimes as signifying Hie 
Situs Est and at others as Hic Sepultus Est: 
—while in one place (p. 67) he obviously mis- 
places the letters. However, these are mere 
trifles: and the work is so excellent and useful 
as a whole that we have the less reluctance in 
pointing out unimportant defects. We think 
the writer might advantageously have gone 
further into detail in his information in some 
places :—and we refer particularly to the little 
which he says (pp. 91 and 92) regarding tesse- 
lated pavements and Roman walls. On the 
subject of Barrows he is more satisfactory ; as 
may be judged from the following quotation.— 

“The circumference of thesmallest Barrowsis about 
thirteen or fourteen feet; that of the largest thirty- 
three to thirty-five feet; and they are generally 
surrounded by a shallow trench. ‘The cists in which 
the bodies are deposited, usually vary in depth from 
one to six feet.» Douglas states that he found some 
which exceeded ten feet. More recent excavations 
on the downs beyond Canterbury, under the direction 
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of Lord Albert Conyngham, have added a few new 
objects to'those already discovered, proving incontest- 
ably that these Barrows are not the burial places of 
the slain, but the sepulchres of a people in quiet 

session of the country. ‘Their situation,’ observes 
sone ‘near villages of Saxon names, their numbers 
proportioned to a small clan of people existing at a 
peculiar era, afford the critical evidence of their 
owners. They are scattered all over Britain, in places 
which the Saxons occupied, and are not discovered in 
the parts of Wales which they had not subdued. The 
relics, compared with those discovered in the urns 
found at Walsingham, in Norfolk, the subject of the 
beautiful old treatise on urn-burial by Dr. Browne, 
shew the identity of people, and evince the funeral 
customs of the Saxons, on their visiting this country, 
to be that of burning, as wall as interring the dead.’ 
Those who have been engaged in researches of this 
description will testify tothe accuracy of these remarks; 
but some will be disposed to question the propriety 
of the inference which the author draws, when he 
states his opinion that the Saxons extirpated the 
Britons from the parts which they then occupied. 
That the Romanised Britons were entirely subdued 
by the Saxons is evident, but the total annihilation 
of the people formerly in possession of the country 
by their invaders, is not proved by these relics, some 
of which, but more particularly the urns, which are 
occasionally found in these graves, remind us of the 
pottery of the Roman-British period. 

It seems to us an omission that Mr. Aker- 
man says panna, | regarding the coinage of the 
Celtic, Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riods : —a topic on which he was, above all 
men, competent to give interesting and accu- 
rate information. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Parliamentary Companion. By C. R. Dodd, 
Esq.—This excellent annual has in this its fifteenth 
issue a more than usual importance. It comes 
commended as a new edition for the new Parliament; 
and its statistic revelations are curious. The new 
Parliament is in a special sense new; so many per- 
sons not having been introduced to that body since 
the first reformed Parliament as on this occasion. 
In that former assembly there were 280 new members 
— in the present there are 223—who had no seats at 
the previous dissolution. But the composition of 
the House is even still more significant ;—increasing 
to a remarkable extent the power of the middle 
classes. There have been returned a greater num- 
ber of railway directors, engineers and contractors, 
of barristers, of merchants, of retail tradesmen, and 
of political writers and lecturers—while the number 
of naval and military officers, of persons con- 
nected with noble families, and of country gentlemen 
has been smaller—than in any of the fifteen years 
during which Mr. Dodd's publication has been es- 
tablished. Pledges have in many instances been 
exacted by electors respecting the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, the maintenance 
of the Navigation Laws, and the further exten- 
sion of Free Trade principles: and these have been 
carefully recorded as additions to the old party 
designations—so as to enable the reader easily to 
distinguish the supporters of Sir Robert Peel's policy 
—the friends of Lord John Russell’s gover: t 


return respectively to Parliament, and the names of 
the present House of Commons, 


Spenser and the Faéry Queen. By Mrs. C. M. 


Kirkland.—This is a reprint, with the spelling mo- 
dernized, of the first book of the poet’s great work— 
preceded by a dissertation on him and it; and is one of 
a class of publications for which America is deserving 
of credit. 


Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, and others, 
seem to have organized a regular system of translation 
and revival, by which the best works of Europe— 
French, German, and English—are introduced to 
the American reader.—Mrs. Kirkland’s prefatory 
essay is elegant and judicious. 

Chronological Tables. By W. D. Bruce.—The 
antiquary and genealogist will find this brochure 
convenient for many points of reference—particularly 
as a guide in computing dates. 

The Rail. By Peter Progress the Younger.—A 
neatly illustrated juvenile book on “The Rise, Pro- 
gress, Use, and Advantages of the Rail.” It is 
written in a popular and lively vein. Among the 
valuable suggestions in the little work is one for 
using the agency of railways towards the improvement 
of the sanatory condition of the people, by the estab- 
lishment of small villages at the side of the railroad 
within ten miles distance from London. Relatively 
to railway accidents, it is statistically proved in these 
pages that in proportion to the number of passengers 
carried and the number of miles travelled, coach 
accidents were ten times as many in number. 

My Flock.—This is a register intended for the use 
of the parish priest; arranged in columns fitted to 
note the circumstances of each family within the 
circle of his pastoral visits. 

Hints on Elocution. By C. W. Smith.—A good 
selection of observations on the subject from the best 
authorities; made, with a view to practical results, 
by a teacher of the art. 

The Patriots of Italy: an Appeal in their Behalf. 
By J. F. Stanford, Esq.—A defence of the policy of 
Pius IX. against the aggressions of Austria. The 
writer endeavours to explain to the world the position 
of the Roman See and of the parties into which the 
Roman State is divided—in order to show more fully 
the benefits produced and purposed by the present 
Pope. According to our apologist, the position of 
the sovereign Pontiff is now most critical, the danger 
of some coup de main on the part of Austria is immi- 
nent, and the crisis of the liberal movement has 
arrived. Under these circumstances, he calls for a 
declaration of national feeling from the people of 
England. 

A Constitutional History of the University of Dub- 
lin, by D. C. Heron,—revives the question which 
its author tried at law relative to the Trinity College 
scholarship, and theattendance at sacrament required 
of all candidates,—whereby the Catholic is virtually 
excluded. The book is, accordingly, devoted to the 
cause of University reform. The writer is master of 
his argument—and conducts it with tact. 

Summer Excursions in the County of Kent, along 
the Banks of the Rivers Thames and Medway—is a work 
of considerable pretensions in its literary getting-up 
and pictorial adornments. It may be safely com- 
mended to the tourist by those pleasant streams. 

Sylvan's Pictorial Handbook to the Clyde and its 
Watering Places is a publication of the same class, 
illustrated with plans and sketches of scenery. Its 
information is conveyed in an easy and familiar style 





the adherents of Lord George Bentinck—the advo- 
cates of the People’s Charter—the Irish Repeal 
party—&c. The subdivisions are too numerous to 
mention. Under the new circumstances, eloquence 
and talent are likely to have more influence than 
they have been wont lately to exert. 

Ollivier’s Parliamentary Register for Contested Elec- 
tions—will be found convenient as a political pocket 
book: —Letts & Co. have published a small waistcoat- 
pocket list of The Houses of Parliament as they are; 
with the number polled by each Member of the 
Lower House at the recent general election :—and 
Mr. Dipple of Holywell Street a broadsheet, under 
the title of a Comprehensive Statistical Chart of Eng- 
land and Wales, which will be very useful for refer- 
ence ; presenting at one view an alphabetical list of 
all the cities, boroughs, and principal villages, with 
the counties in which they are situated, market days, 
distances from London, population according to the 
last Census, and number of Members which they 





—that does not neglect the poetic associations pro- 
perly belonging to its subjects. These Guide-books 
are a useful class of publications, greatly on the in- 
crease.— We may add here that Mr. Wyld hasadded 
to his many useful maps one laying down the Dis- 
trict of the Lakes. 

The Chronological Scripture Atlas.—A highly use- 
ful and well illustrated series of maps, published by 
Messrs. Bagster, in elucidation of sacred history. The 
work pays due attention to the principal epochs in 
the ecclesiastical history of Christendom, and the con- 
dition of the Holy Land at all periods. It contains 
a chart of general history and a table of compa- 
rative chronology,—in the elaboration of which much 
industry and skill have been employed. To these 
is added a geographical index, whereby the student 
is enabled to compare all the parallel passages which 
relate to any particular locality. This is claimed as 
a new feature in such works; and formsa serviceable 
concordance, 
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A Financial, Monetary, and Statist; : 
England, from the Revolution of 1668 to ae anv 
Time. By Thomas Doubleday, Esq Aten 
book been what it professes to be—a history" 
it might have proved an available contrijes> 
to our literature. It is, however, only an ¢ bation 
though able, statement of the funding pa spr 
sidered as a great mistake — or rather a, ~ 
wickedness—both in principle and Operation, Ww, 
can, says Mr. Doubleday, no more righteously ‘ 
gage than we can sell our country; and the ay ' 
to do so tends to its slavery, impoverishmen a 
weakness.—The ‘Currency Bill’ in his a 
was a blunder ;—but he will not suffer the discredj 
of it to fall on Sir Robert Peel. It being th 4 
expedient to connect persons of moderate — 
with the funding system, savings’ banks were ry 
tuted: and relatively to these, Mr. Doubleda : 
marks that it is curious that hardly a word — 
uttered regarding the injustice of the scheme : 
which they are founded,—going, as it does upon the 
principle of taxing those who cannot eave to take 
care of the money and pay the interest of those who 
can. The treatise is not without merit, It shows 
both research and sound thinking: but is exclusive 
and partial in the extreme. 
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Adams's (Rev, W.) Shadow of the Cross, 6th ed. 16mo. 2s, 6¢ el. 
Albut’s (Rev. S.) Sunday Scholar’s Christian Year, 32mo. 0d, ¢] 
Antwerp, with Notes of Brussels, &c. fc. 8vo. 5s. cl. = 
aynes's (Mrs.) Chemisette Collar Book, square, 6d. swd, 
ethune’s (Capt.) Islands of the Indian Archipelago, Part 1, 100, td, 
easley’s (J.) Farm Account Book, royal folio, 15s. hf-bd. 
Brown (ns yo mt reap ye — 5s. cl. 
Carr’s (D.) Consumption and Asthma cured by Inhalati 
Carpenter's (W.) Mneiophilz ; or, Helps to Memory, tthek bee ‘ 
Cotterill’s Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 33mo. 1s. 6d. cl,- roan, 
Davidson's Virgil, a Literal Translation, new ed. fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d, a 
pe aperemental Education, by Author of ‘A Sponsor's Gift,’ 12mo, 5. 
Freiburg’s Zaddok, the Hebrew Wanderer, a Poem, Canto I. vo. 5s, 
Golding’s (R.) Shilling Bee-Book, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Gray's (Mrs. H.) History of Rome for Young Persons, 2 vols. 12, ¢l, 
Huil’s Ecclesiastical Establishments and Christianity, fe. 8vo, Ss. 6d, 
Hunter's (Rev, J.) Text Book of Arithmetic, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Parish Chole (The); or, Church Music Bock, Vol I royal 

aris oir e); or, ure us’ Vol. I. 8¥0, 
Popham's (W. H.) Nursery Guide, fc. 8vo. 4s. cl. ne 
Ramadge (F. H.) On Asthma and Diseases of the Heart, 8vo. 10s, @. 
Sabine’s ( Lieut.-Col.) Observations at St. Helena, Vol. I. 4to. 2. », 
Scriptural Instruction; or, Bible History, new ed. 3 vols. 18mo, 10s, 6d. 
Sewell’s (Mrs. R.) Early Church in England and Waies, fc. $vo, 2, 
Slade’s (Rev. J.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. VII. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Solly (S.) On the Human Brain, 2nd ed. illust. 8vo. 21s. el. 
Thoughts on Sacred Subjects, in Prose and Poetry, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Todd's (Rev, J.) Index Rerum ; or, Index of Subjects, new ed. Ss, 64, 
Tuck's Map ofthe Railways of ireland, 12mo. 3s, cl. case. 
Wogan (W.) On the Proper Lessons, new ed. with Index, 2 vols, 16, 
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THE POLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By William J. Thoms. 
II.—Shakspeare’s Elves and Fairies. 
Fairies, black, grey, green and white, 
You moonshine revellers, and shades of night, 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny, 
Attend your office, and your quality. 

THE most successful attempt which has hitherto 
been made to preserve the popular stories that are 
still current in any part of the British Islands is,un- 
questionably, ‘The Fairy Legends and Traditions of 
the South of Ireland,’ by Mr. Crofton Croker; and 
the reader who is interested in the “ small philosophy” 
supposed to be involved in the study of popular 
superstitions will doubtless remember the curious 
essay ‘On the Nature of the Elves’ written by the 
Brothers Grimm,—a translation of which forms » 
interesting a portion of the third volume of Mr. 
Croker’s amusing work. 

The writings of Shakspeare, and the records which 
he has left us of the sayings and doings, the haunts 
and habits, of our English 

Urchins, ouphes, and fairies green and white, 
furnish a poetical and striking commentary upon 
that learned dissertation,—as also upon the notes on 
the same subject which James Grimm has collected 
in his ‘German Mythology.’ For instance, one of the 
most striking peculiarities which the fairies of Shaks- 
peare exhibit is their diminutive size, Queen Mab 

comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman ; : 
and Puck tells us that when Oberon and Titans 
meet, 

They square, that all the elves for fear 

Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. : 
This corresponds exactly with the tiny dimension 
attributed to them in the mythology of the north; 
where it is said, that men are of a middle size~ 
tween the giants and elves—the stature of the gianlé 
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uch greater than that of human beings as 
of the elves is below it.* ‘ 
pe dwarf like form of the elves is, however, vari- 
described. They are sometimes represented as 
wal of the size of a child of four years old. Thus 
‘ch, the most renowned on - — — 
af Shak e be it remem —but of this 
ny er described, when discovered by 
init sleeping under the linden tree, as being of the 
of a child of four years old.+— 
Nu bist in kindes m4ze des vierden jahres alt. 
it is said of Antilois in Ulrich’s ‘ Alexander’ :— 
«Brwas kleine und niht groz in der maze als diu kint, 
ven si in vier jdren sint.”“ He was little and not 
greater measure than the child when it is in its 
fourth ¥ 


a 
ig 08 


ear."{ When, therefore, Shakspeare makes 
Mrs. Page, in compliance with the suggestion of her 
busband,— 


to make us public sport, 
Appoint a meeting with the fat old fellow,— 
- ne daughte d little son 
é r, and my little son, 
oo vm Mens Aan of ae coal, we'll dress 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads 
And rattles in their hands, 
itis obvious that in the popular mind of England, at 
the time when he wrote ‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
wr, the fairies were supposed sometimes to resemble 
jitle children, at least in size. . 
At other times, again, the stature of the elves is 
described, both in England and on the Continent, as 
being far beneath that ever assumed by mortals, 
Thus, the troop of fairies who appeared to Herman 
yon Rosenberg when he was celebrating his nuptials, 
to request that they might at the same time hold 
the bridal feast of a newly married elfin-couple, are 
represented as having been scarcely “two spans” 
high;—while the sprite (wihte?) mentioned in a frag- 
nent of “Gawain,” printed by Hoffman von Fallers- 
leben in the ‘Alt- Deutsche Blatter,’ is stated to have 
been scarcely a thumb long.— 
Reht als ein doum elle 
Chum was er so lang !** 
These, therefore, approach far more closely to the 
standard of Titania’s followers; and might well have 
taken part in the duties which she imposed upon her 
trin when she bade them— 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds, 
Some, war with rear mice for their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats ; and some keep back 
The clamorous owl that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits ; 
and have joined Peasblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and 
Mustard-seed in attendance upon Bottom, when 
Titania commanded them— 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
™ him ae apricots ay Lege poe i 
purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey bags Steal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glowworm’s eyes 
To have my love to bed and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes ; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 
That the belief in the existence of an elfin race 
mall enough to “creep into acorn-cups and hide 
them there”++ was not confined to this country, 





* Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ s. 418. 

+ Ettmuller’s ‘ Kunec Ortnides Mervart und Tot,’ II. 24. 
Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ s.418, remarks in a note that 
inthe Middle Ages, the diminutive form ascribed to the 
dwarfs and elves was thence also attributed to the Christian 
angels. Thus we read in the Titurel of Wolfram von Es- 
chenbach—*‘ Ein jegelich engel schinet also gestalter als ein 
kint in jaren vieren in der jugende.” 

$ Sir Joshua Reynolds little thought, at that happy mo- 
ment of aphation when he transferred to his glowing 
canvas the elfin and changing features of 

that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow, 
what great authority he had for so representing that 


“tricksy spirit”; for giving that “ merry wanderer of the 

night” the form of a little child—a form which we believe 

he has ever since assumed, in the minds of all who have once 

looked upon that beautiful creation of Sir Joshua's pencil. 
Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Sagen,’ i. 54. 

** We may here remark that the Elfin character of our 


Tom Th the German Dummling, and the French 
poh oucet,) which Grimm has somewhere noticed as being 


y the ig with which he is gifted 

4 well as by his diminutive size, is as obviously pointed at 
in his name. 

tt Drayton, in his ‘Nymphidia,’ has a similar incident; his 

elaborate description of which serves to mark, still more 

» the very minute size of bis 








but was equally prevalent in Denmark, we learn 
from the ballad of Eline of Villenskov, where it is 
said— 
Out then spake the smaliest Trold : 
No bigger than an ant ;— 
Oh, here is come a Christian man, 
His schemes I'll sure prevent. * 

We will not now stop to consider, with Grimm, 
the circumstance that this tiny race is everywhere 
represented as forming a nation of themselves: 
a fact which has led some antiquaries to believe that 
in certain regions at least—if not in all—the tra- 
ditions of the fairy or elfin race have reference to a 
people subjugated by a nation whose descendants 
now inhabit such districts. _When Shakspeare’s 
allusions to the King and Queen of Fairy Land shall 
be under id observations respecting 
the people over whom they rule may find more 
fitting place. 

Turn we, in the meanwhile, to the subject of their 
inordinate love of music and dancing. There is 
scarcely any one point in the fairy character upon 
which the universal voice of national tradition is so 
well agreed as upon that which relates to the fond- 
ness everywhere exhibited by the fairies for music and 
revelry. To them, according to the legendary re- 
cords of every country, is owing such mysterious and 
harmonious sounds as Caliban describes when he 
says— 


tion 





The isle is full of noises; 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and harm not. 
8 ti th d twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again:— 
and in like manner does the Folk-Lore of every 
nation abound in well-remembered instances of their 
being seen to meet— 

On hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind. 

The writings of Shakspeare abound in graphic 
notices of these fairy revels, couched in the highest 
strains of poetry; and a comparison of these with 
some of the popular legends which the industry of 
continental antiquaries has preserved will show us 
clearly that these delightful sketches of elfin enjoy- 
ment have been drawn by a hand as faithful as it is 
masterly. As the object of these papers, however, 
is to illustrate the writings of Shakspeare, rather than 
to quote them, one brilliant e from the close 
of the *‘ Midsummer Night's Dream’—which proves 
that, even when bestowing a blessing upon mortals, the 
fairies oftentimes accompanied their precious gifts by 
both “a Roundel and a Fairy Song”—will show how 
he made use of the popular belief of his own time and 
country as the machinery of his dramas, and how 
closely that belief corresponds with the traditions of 
many of the other nations of Europe.— 

Puck. And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecat’s team 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house : 
I am sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door, 
(Enter Oberon and Titania with all their Train.) 
Oberon. Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire ; 
Every elf, and fairy sprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 








At length one chanced to find a nut, 
In th’ end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There scattered by a squirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had, 
When quoth this fay, “‘ Dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne’er so mad 

I'll set you safe from peril.” 

** Come all into this nut,” quoth she, 
“Come closely in—be ruled by me, 
Each one may here a chuser be, 

For room, ye need not wrestle, 
Nor need ye be together heapt.” 

So one by one therein they crept, 
And lying down, they soundly slept, 

And safe as in a castle. 

It is a curious fact, that next to Shakspeare we are in- 
debted to Drayton, ther Warwickshire man, for the best 
materials for our fairy mythology. Is that county still rich 
in fairy lore ?—and if so, will no one undertake the pleasant 
task of collecting it? 

* Danske Viser, I. 176. 

Det da meldte den ministe Trold 

Han var ikke storre end en myre; 

Her er kommet en Christen mand, 


Den maa jeg visseligen styre. 








And this ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it tripping!y. 
Titania. First, rehearse your song by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing and bless this place. 

If the reader would learn how far the fairies are 
indebted for this love of music and dancing to a, 
taste which they may have inherited from their Celtic 
progenitors, let him turn to the popular traditions of 
Brittany; which tell how the Korrigans or Dwarfs 
are there seen, night after night, dancing their merry 
rounds to the twinkling stars; and that the burden 
of their song or roundel was originally “ Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday,”—to which “ Thursday and 
Friday” have, more recently, been added: while 
“ Saturday and Sunday,” being to them days marked 
with a black stone, have never been allowed to form 
a portion of the elfin chorus.* Schreiber tells us, 
however,t that a midnight wanderer, who accidentally 
intruded upon their revelry, tired of so monotonous 
a song, varied it by adding the fatal words “ Saturday 
and Sunday ;” but that no sooner had he given utter- 
ance to them, than he was pinched, kicked, and cuffed 
by the tiny host, until he was left half dead upon 
the plain. Whereas, had he concluded the song, as 
he ought to have done, with the words “ And so ends 
the week!” the long repentance to which the Korri- 
gans are condemned would that moment have been 
brought to a conclusion.} The Breton peasant who 
believes and relates these legends cautions the way- 
farer who may chance to hear the unearthly music 
of the Korrigans not to yield to the temptation of 
joining their mazy dances; and warns him that if he 
once does so, he will be dragged into the circle and 
compelled to dance until he drops and dies from 
exhaustion. 

How bewitching is the music of the Welsh fairies, 
—how irresistible the desire to join their dance which 
it awakens in those who hear it—the melancholy fate 
of Rhys ap Morgan, as recorded by Davidd Shone, 
will serve to show us.§ 

Pluquet tells us, in his ‘ Contes Populaires de Ba- 
yeux,’ that the fairy rings called by the peasants of 
Normandy Cercles des Fées, are believed by them 
to be formed by the fairies— 

Where round and round all nights, in moonshine fair, 

They dance to some strange music in the air. 

And Mdlle. Bosquet** confirms his statements.— 
These Norman sprites may possibly be of Celtic 
descent; but the Oennereeske, or underground people 
of Friesic tradition, whose tiny footsteps are seen im- 
printed in the Dunes of Frieseland are, on the other 
hand, unquestionably of Scandinavian origin. Of 
their love of music and dancing there can be little 
doubt; since Kohl++ was assured that they sometimes 
joined the shepherds in their dances on the heath, 
and at other times were discovered sitting on bar- 
rows and tumuli, singing and playing instruments of 
music, 

Faye gives a similar account of the fondness for 
dancing exhibited by the Norwegian elves: and if 
we turn to Thiele’s * Danish Legends,’ we there meet 
with corresponding notices of the “elve folk” of 
Denmark ;—while Afzelius furnishes similar records 
of the Swedish elves. 

To these latter is attributed the same jealousy of 
mortal eye espying their wild revelry which made 
Falstaff exclaim,— 

They are fairies ; he that speaks to them shall die! 

Tll wink and couch ; no man their work must eye.— 
And the ballad of ‘ Sir Olof,’ one of the most popular 
in the rich ballad literature of Sweden and Denmark, 









* Villemarqué, ‘ Barzas-Breiz. Chants Populaires de la 
Bretagne,’ tome i. p. 50. 

t ‘ Hexen und Feen,’ p. 38. The legend of Knockgrafton, 
in Crofton Croker’s ‘ Fairy Legends,’ resembles this in many 
particulars: and a Spanish 5 to the same effect, is told 
in Thoms’ ‘ Lays and Legends of Spain,’ p. 

t Maury, ‘ Les Fées du Moyen Age,’ expresses his opinion, 
that the belief in these nocturnal dances has its origin in 
those rites of Druidism, as well as of the Polytheism of 
Greece and Rome, which were celebrated at night : adding— 
Horace thus represents Venus ducting the Chorus of 
Dancers beneath the pale beams of the watery moon :— 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 
Juncteque Nymphis Gratie decentes.”—Lib. i. Od. 4. 

§ ‘Fairy Mythology of South Ireland, vol. iii. p. 214, 

** ‘La Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse.’ Grimm, 
* Deutsche Mythologie,’ p.438, informs us that these circlets 
are called Ailedands by the Danes, and Alfdands by the 
Swedes. We may add that the Norwegians designate them 
by a similar name—A//edands. 

tt Kohl, ‘Die Marschen und Inseln der Herzogthumer 
Schleswig und Holstein,’ LL. 267. 
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turns upon this peculiarity of the fairy character. The 
following is a translation from a version given by 
Arrwiddson in his ‘ Svenska Fornsanger’ *:— 
Sir Olof and The Fairies. 
Sir Olof rides out at break of day, — 
Falling the dew and driving the mist, 
He rides till he reaches the mountain grey, 
At even Sir Olof returns again. 
E’er Sir Olof had ridden that mountain o'er, 
Falling the dew, §c., 
The Elf-King’s daughter stood him before, 
At even Sir Olof, Se. 


Her snowy white hand outstretched she, 

Oh, prithee, Sir Olof, come dance with me. 

With thee, maiden, dance, I nor can nor may, 

For to-morrow it is my bridal day. 

That elf-maiden smote with her hand so white, 

* Sorrow and sickness on thee alight!” 

That elf-maiden smote with her cap so small, 

** No more shall priest's benison on thee fall !” 

Sir Olof has turned his noble steed, 

And home to his mother has ridden with speed. 

And straight when she saw him that mother said, 

** What has paled that cheek, once so bonny and red 2” 
**Oh well may my cheek so pale be found, 

For, alas! Ihave trodden on fairy ground. 

** To-morrow my love with her maidens will come 

To ask thee, oh mother, why tarrieth thy son. 

** And when she thus asks thee, oh mother, then say, 
My son to the greenwood hath taken his way.” 

When the night it was past, and the day it was come, 
Came his love and her bridesmaids to Sir Olof's home. 

“* God's blessing, oh mother-in-law, rest on thee, 

Say, where is my bridegroom, say where tarrieth he?” 

** Askest thou after Olof, thy bridegroom so gay, 

My son to the greenwood hath taken his way.” 

** Oh say, does he prize more the hart and the roe 
Than the love of his young bride, oh can it be so?” 
Then straightway she goes to his chamber so wide, 
The arras and hanging she throweth aside. 
Then straightway she draweth the curtains so red, 
And there lay Sir Olof, but Sir Olof lay dead. 
And when from that chamber the maiden came down, 
Her fair hair hung wildly beneath her gold crown. 
And before the next morning’s sun arose, 
There were three laying dead in Sir Olof’s house. 
The first was Sir Olof, the second his bride, 

Falling the dew and driving the mist, 
The third was his mother, for sorrow she died. 

At even Sir Olof returns again. 

We will bring the present paper to a close with a 
Flemish Legend; which, while it exhibits another in- 
stance of fairy fondness for music and dancing, (for, 
doubtless, the merry dancers therein were fairies, ) will 
serve at the same time to show the uncertainty and 
capriciousness of the elfin character.— 

An old fiddler was returning home from the fair at 
Opbrakel,—where he had contrived to line his purse 
pretty well by the exercise of his calling; and his 
road lay through the Forest of Nederbrakel, in the 
neighbourhood of which he resided. It was just mid- 
night; and Kartof—for such was the fiddler’s name— 
who had learned from the Americans to love the fra- 
grant weed, felt how much he should enjoy the com- 
pany of his pipe if he could but get a light. By 
great good luck, just as this wish arose in his mind, he 
perceived a light in the middle of the wood. He 
accordingly turned his steps in that direction; and on 
reaching the spot whence the light proceeded, was 
surprised to see a glorious bonfire and a number 
of men and women dancing around it. Kartof begged 
the favour of a light; and twenty hands were instantly 
stretched out to supply his want. Well pleased was 
the old fiddler when he found his pipe once more 
alight and the grateful vapour curling round his 
nostrils. While he was taking a few quiet whiffs 
before resuming his journey, one of the dancers spied 
the violin under his arm ; and begged him, in return 
for their civility, to play a few dance tunes. To 
this, Kartof, who was a little vain of his skill, readily 
consented; and while he was tuning his instrument, 
they handed him a glass of capital wine by way of 
encouraging him to do his best. At length all was 
ready. Kartof struck up one of his liveliest airs,— 
and off went the dancers: and so well pleased were 
they with his performance, that they kept ever and 





* ‘Svenska Fornsanger,’ En Samling af Kampavisor, 
Folk Visor, Lekar och Dansar, samt Barn och Vall-Sanger, 
3 vols. 8vo. This admirable collection of Swedish popular 
songs is far less known in this country than it deserves to be. 
The learned editor, Adolf Iwar Arwiddson, is the Librarian 
of the Royal Library at Stockholm. 





anon rewarding him with bright gold-pieces, and 
plying him with the good liquor to keep his strength 
up. After some time, the wine and the exertion of 
playing overpowered poor Kartof,and he dropped down 
upon the grass fast asleep ;—and so the dance ended. 
The sun was high in the heavens, next morning, 
when Kartof awoke, and lifted his heavy head from 
the ground to see where he had been sleeping and 
to collect his scattered senses. He found himself in 
the middle of the wood, beside a heap of ashes which 
were still smouldering. He tried his fiddle; for his 
drunkenness had not made him forget his performance 
of the preceding night—nor the rich guerdon which he 
had received for it. His fiddle was all right: but 
when he came to look at the gold pieces—oh, misery 
and disappointment !—they were all turnéd to beech 
leaves, the same as those which lay around him in 
thousands. So, poor Kartof returned home, with an 
aching head and a troubled spirit—sorely puzzled 
what to make of his adventures in the Forest of 
Nederbrakel. 





LUNAR INFLUENCE. 
Highfield House, near Nottingham, 
September 7. 

In answer to the letter written by A. C. M. in the 
Atheneum of the 28th of August on Lunar Influence, 
which originated from an assertion made in my work 
on ‘Atmospheric Phenomena,’ I have to offer a few 
remarks which I trust will effectually remove this 
popular prejudice. 

With regard to the argument being strengthened 
because it has had the sanction and support of the 
ancients, the same reformation may now have taken 
place as did in the astronomical history when Coper- 
nicus denounced the system of Ptolemy. 

Again, “ mariners, shepherds and stage-coachmen,” 
although they have great advantages of observing the 
changes in the weather, are not the persons to be 
depended upon, because of their superstitious ideas. 
Were you to converse with them, you would find 
they have the most ridiculous notions with respect 
to the moon. In this part of the country, I have 
frequently spoken to that class who may be termed 
shepherds and stage-coachmen upon this subject, and 
have found such to be the case. Turning to the 
mariners, we know they have a superstition against 
commencing a voyage on Friday; and it is quite 
astonishing at the large sea port towns to notice the 
number of vessels setting sail on Thursday and 
Saturday in comparison with those that leave on 
Friday. Are opinions from such men worthy of 
being noticed ? 

A. ©. M. states,—“I have been in the habit, for 
more than twenty years, of registering the weather; 
loosely to be sure, yet in a way quite sufficient as a 
reference to show the changes, and when they oc- 
curred.” If these records have been faithfully made, 
I need only ask A. C. M. to examine them; and he 
will most assuredly find that the changes do take place 
at every age of the moon. But I am afraid these obser- 
vations have not been carried on in a faithful and 
unbiassed manner; because he says,—“ now it never 
occurred to me (until of late I have seen the idea 
scouted) to doubt the lunar influence;’ and then 
again he states,—“ my own rough observations have 
induced me, as before mentioned, to put implicit 
faith in lunar influence.” This plainly points out 
that he is prejudiced in favour of the moon’s influence. 
I am surprised that a gentleman fond of science, and 
an observer of the changes in the weather, should 
let himself be contented with the opinions of others 
without endeavouring, in an unprejudiced manner, to 
satisfy himself on the subject from his own observa- 
tions. 

From another passage in this letter, viz.—“ those 
who entertain a contrary opinion have been led into 
it from finding the same weather continue after a 
change of the moon has taken place,”—it appears 
that when the changes have not been in accordance 
with the theory of A. C. M., they have been passed 
over with the prejudicial idea that it was owing to‘‘a 
struggle between the lunar influence and another 
(may be magnetic.)” 

In the year 1843, I was one of the meteorological 
observers for the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land; and made careful observations on this particular 
branch of the science. The result arrived at was that 
there was no foundation for the opinion in question, 




































Since the above year, and also for some time prey; = alit 
to 1843, meteorological observations have been car; it 
on here; and at the close of each year, earned yo In 1 
of the papers has strengthened my mj vventeeD 
more against this prejudice. Indeed, as rea en abe * 
myself concerned, my papers are quite sufficient «From | 
show that the moon does not influence the ¢ > pent has b 
the weather; but in the minds of the public, | “ diferent Y' 
unknown to them, they perhaps would not peg heen foun 
satisfactory. However, I am enabled, thr ” results Wh 
kindness of my friend James Glaisher, Exq,, of the diferent P 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, to give you the follo «The | 
ing result of the observations recorded there:—ande cated by | 
these observations are made so very frequently a the Royal 
carefully, the results obtained must be conclusive, year, is 8u 
Mr. Glaisher says,—“As you are aware, since thy jy 0202 ¥® 
year 1840 magnetical and meteorological observations [iy PO! than 








have been taken every two hours, night and day, with 
the exception of Sundays,—upon which days the 


































































































































































































































































































observations have been less frequently made, We “Theo! 
may therefore look upon these volumes” (Greenwich je th 
Observations) “as recording every important the equat 
in the weather which has taken place since thattime, jy 1 Jess th 
“ These changes have been found to beas frequent This resu 
at every age of the moon as when she has been 7, |4 as connec 
21, or 28 days old:—therefore, she cannot have ‘had can scar 
the slightest influence over any of them, afiect the 
“With respect to her influence upon an atmo. 1 trust 
spheric tide elaborate investigations of different kinds theory of 
have been made each year, at a great amount of labour 
indeed. These investigations were:—1. Upon her 
influence upon the readings of the barometer, accord. 
ing to her hour-angle, at every two hours’ distance from 
the meridian both above and below the horizon. 2, You k 
Upon her influence depending upon her declination, ation Te 
3. Upon her influence depending upon her distance My of Engle 
from the earth. 4, Upon her influence depeuiing expeciall 
upon her relative position with respect to the sun, characte 
“ With respect to the results derived from the firt Jj countrie 
investigation, it has been found that each years 9 therefor 
results have indicated a lunar atmospheric tide; such Jy since fr 
that in the year 1841 the maximum pressure of 
the atmosphere took place when the moon was about jm vetof t 
two hours west of the upper meridian, and the mini- ml thin 
mum pressure when she was about two hours east of J 1 was 8 
the lower meridian. In the year 1842 the maximum J all do 
pressure took place near the time of the moon's upper J ‘hem. 
meridian passage, and the minimum when she was fj iow th 
four hours west of this passage. Thus, the two ex. jm «tually 
treme pressures were separated by four hours only, fortuna 
In the year 1843 the maximum was when she was @ iogtap 
near her lower meridian passage, and the minimum for 
when she was near her upper meridian passage.—In thirty 
the year 1844 the maximum was when she was near 9H prise 
her upper meridian passage, and the minimum when J ®* 2 
she was near her lower meridian passage. re- J more | 
sults of this year are exactly the reverse of those of #j ong 
the preceding year, 1843.—In the year 1845, nore J Belt; 
sults of any value can be deduced; as during this with su 
year the changes of the barometer readings were asuran 
frequently very large, and then these changes were But 
very numerous; also the usual diurnal change was i {ylesto 
frequently reversed, and for a long time together. am 
It would almost seem that during parts of the year rt ) 





some foreign substance was floating in the atmo- 
sphere whose laws of variation are not known. 
“ Tt will be seen that there is no accordance what- 










































































ever in the preceding results, as deduced from year —lna 
to year. the d 

“With respect to the results deduced from the i Petty 
second investigation,—in the years 1841, 1842 and ofa pe 
1844 the barometer readings appeared to be somewhat by Ru 
increased by the moon’s position in south declination: #j \? am 
in the year 1844, such increase appeared to depend the B 
on the moon's position when she was at or near the = 
equator. : 

“The result deduced from the investigations de at Ab 
pending on the moon's distance from the earth was we 
in the year 184], that when the moon was nearest liy 
to the earth the mean height of the barometer wis J mn 
less than when she was at her greatest distance. In 9 ett 
1842, the reading was the highest when she was st J Wor 
her mean distance from the earth,—and it was least = 
when she was the nearest to the earth. In 1843 and . 
in 1844, the barometer readings were the highest when Cath 
she was nearest to the earth,—and the least when she oe 
was at her greatest distance. 

“From the fourth investigation, the result 8 pe 








found to be, in 1841, that the barometer reading w# 
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=~. s/c time before she entered her first quarter. 
Ho vas highest when she was about three days 
» In 1843, it was highest when she was about 
# days old:—and in 1844, it was highest 
she was about fourteen days old. 
«From the preceding, it is evident that no agree- 
has been found between the results deduced from 
- t years: and the same want of accordance has 
found to exist in all the other meteorological 
' which have been deduced relative to the 
‘ferent phases or positions of the moon. as 
“The lunar atmospheric tide at St. Helena, indi- 
by Lieut.-Col. Sabine in a paper read before 
the Royal Society the 28th of January of the present 
veat, is such that the barometer was higher when the 
aod was on the meridian, either above or below the 
pole, than when she was six hours distant from the 
peridian, by an average quantity less than 0:004 


«Theoretically, the ebb and flow of the atmo- 
se tide should be the greatest in the vicinity of 
the equator: —but even here it would seem to amount 
to Jess than four thousandths of an inch of mercury. 
This result is one of very great philosophical interest 
ys connected with the principle of gravitation; but it 
ean scarcely be thought of sufficient influence to 
gfect the weather in the slightest degree.” 
I trust this will be a eateeraoteny proof against the 
of your Dover correspondent. 
ower own Joseru Lowe. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


is, 

You know my taste for that peculiar sort of inform- 
ation respecting my native land—the men and things 
of England—which is communicated by foreigners; 
epecially by our neighbours whose insight into the 
character, and acquaintance with the events, of other 
countries are so remarkable. You will not wonder, 
therefore, that a lecture which I heard some time 
snce from M. Philaréte Chasles_at the Collége de 

on ‘Thomas Carlyle,’ afforded me a rich har- 
vetof this kind of satisfaction. Here I learned seve- 
ni things so new to me, and among them some which 
I was so happy to learn, that I cannot but suppose I 
shall do you a favour in making you acquainted with 
them. And first, nothing pleased me better than to 
know that our excellent countryman and friend has 
actually drunk of that fountain of youth which less 
fortunate poets dream of. M. Chasles began this 
biographical notice by telling us that Thomas Carlyle 
vas forty,—but instantly corrected himself and said 
thirty-five. I must own that at first I was a little 
surprised that the very remarkable man whom I first 
saw in London nearly twenty years ago, was then not 
more than fifteen or sixteen. Appearances (and 
among them a wife) seemed a little against this state- 
nent ;—but what has one to oppose to facts collected 
with such care and affirmed with such undoubting 
assurance ? 

But the satisfaction which I felt at hearing that Car- 
\yjlestood still on the threshold of youth was suddenly 
damped by the declaration of the orator, that “a vie 
de Thomas Carlyle est une drame—une tragédie.” 
Als! thought I, what terrible event has happened 
to my honoured friend since I heard of him? 
What are the mournful incidents of this tragedy ? 
—In astate of the liveliest anxiety I sat watching for 
the developement of this tragedy. It amounted 
petty nearly to this: that Thomas Carlyle is the son 
ofa peasant; born in one of those chaumiéres, painted 
by Ruysdael, from which the smoke is seen curling 
upamong the trees; in that part of Scotland called 
the Border, “ que Walter Scott a rendu si célébre— 
Pays qui est le berceau de ces jolis vers chantés par les 
demi-sauvages du nord de I’Ecosse;” that he studied 
it Aberdeen and then, not knowing very well what 
we to make of his studies, came to London, where 
he lived in obscure and gloomy solitude, poor, con- 
tmned, overlooked,—till at length he had fought the 
grat dragon called Society, and obtained a signal 
victory over it. In listening to the moving descrip- 
ton of the profound loneliness of his hero, I was some- 
vhat offended that the orator thought fit to ignore 
the charming and spirituelle companion whom Mr. 
Carlyle was so fortunate as to have brought with him 
ito the desert ;—but, concluding that in Paris a wife 
“comple pas, I excused him. Then I thought of 
hers Who loved and honoured Carlyle from his first 





app ,—especially the kind and gifted family in 
which he had been an inmate: but such friendly 
figures would have been inconvenient intruders in a 
“ tragédie.” 

We learned too that Mr. Carlyle, seeing the de- 
basement of the English language, had taken to the 
study of the Mzso-Gothic tongue, and was among the 
* perhaps four” men who had really read Ulphilas. 

He wrote also, not, as we commonly believe, for 
the Edinburgh, but for the Quarterly and Foreign 
Quarterly, Reviews; receiving the “trés minces hono- 
raires” which, as it is well known, English rédacteurs 
give to their contributors. 

Of the ‘ Life of Schiller’—the book which brought 
Carlyle into notice,—which gave rise to his corre- 
spondence with Goethe, and hence exercised a pow- 
erful influence over his mind and destiny,—not one 
word :—of the ‘ Life of Cromwell,’ his last and most 
important work, not a word:—of the lectures which 
contributed so greatly to Carlyle’s popularity, which 
were a sort of event and fashion in London Society, 
and which contained the substance of his ‘ Hero Wor- 
ship,’-—not a word. 

To be serious. This inconceivable légéreté and 
exaggeration is the more to be regretted because 
M. Philaréte Chasles is one of the very few men who 
are really capable of becoming the intellectual medi- 
ators (Vermittler) between his country and ours. 
Some of his recent articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes have been excellent;—conceived in a good 
spirit, evincing competent knowledge of the subject, 
and executed with great grace and talent. I think I 
have already mentioned to you those on Chesterfield 
and Burke. There is also a very pretty one on “les 
Touristes Anglaises” ; and—except that he represents 
to us Miss Righy’s disconsolate husband weeping over 
her untimely grave, and a few trifles of that sort,—un- 
exceptionable. The ground-idea is so good, so fair, 
and so amiably expressed, that it is easy to forgive 
such slight errors about things which, au reste, he is 
not the least bound to know, and had better not affect 
to know. He is like the people who give us the de- 
tails of “ fashionable life’? from which we are neces- 
sarily led to the conclusion that they are wholly un- 
acquainted with it. M.Chasles can do such good and 
serious service that he may dispense with all this 
pretended familiarity with English life and manners. 
Let him think more of the littérature than the litéé- 
rateurs. The necessity under which men of talents now 
are to furnish a certain amount of entertainment and 
stimulus to a mass incapable of serious study has a 
melancholy effect. Nothing can be juster than the 
distinction so happily taken, and adopted as a sort of 
cri de guerre, by Mr. Disraeli—the distinction between 
liberal opinions and popular opinions ; for while the 
professors of the former assume, at least, that they are 
on the side of light and progress, and somewhat in 
advance of popular or (to use another word) vulgar 
mind,—those of the latter justly claim the honour of 
being the faithful representatives and exponents of 
“ popular” prejudice and-passion. 

I must add a small contribution from a German 
paper. Speaking of “another French or Frenchified 
* Egmont’ from or after Goethe” (lately produced at 
the Odéon), the writer says—“ On this occasion the 
great critic Jules Janin informs us that Goethe, in 
one of his historical works, has portrayed the charac- 
ters of Egmont and Orange in a masterly manner 
(vide ‘The Revolt of the Netherlands,’ by one Schil- 
ler); and, that during his second visit to Paris, he 
took the idea of certain scenes in ‘Egmont’ from 
Azor and Zemire. We ignorant people on this side the 
Rhine always imagined that Herr von Goethe never 
got further than Champagne !” 

Aussee in Styria, August. 

City-tired and half roasted by the excessive heat 
at Vienna, I resolved on making a pilgrimage to this 
place; which possessed attractions in my eyes inde- 
pendent of its lovely scenery—for here our great 
Davy was in the habit of coming to indulge in his 
favourite amusement of angling. I do not hesitate 
to say, after the experience of some days, that it 
would be difficult to find a more delightful locality 
than Aussee for spending a few weeks in. The ‘ Hand 
Book’ does not do it justice: but the fact is, it lies off 
the beaten track; as is borne out by my being the 
only Englishman here—a kind of wonder to the 
, peasantry, and more particularly to the inhabitants of 
; the village. But J must tell you, for the benefit of 











your readers who may be inclined to follow in the 
footsteps of Sir Humphrey, how this place is attain- 
able. The best route is vid Frankfort, Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon, and down the Danube to Linz. From 
thence a railway is constructed to Smunden; by which 
the traveller may proceed at the very safe and anti- 
quated rate of five miles an hour, exclusive of stop- 
pages. This great velocity is attained by means of 
two horses which, tandem-fashion, jog along, dragging 
two huge carriages laden with smoking Germans— 
who are perfectly contented to hear that in other 
lands miles are whizzed over while they are lighting 
their pipes. Locomotive engines are not born here 
yet. A pleasant little détour may be made to the 
Falls of the Traun; which take rank in grandeur 
next after Schaffhausen—and before it in beauty. 
Here it was that Davy, according to the account 
which he has given in his ‘Consolations of Travel,’ 
narrowly escaped being drowned ;—having been car- 
ried over the Falls by the accidental breaking of a 
rope to which his boat was attached. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the adventure was purely ima- 
ginary. No living thing but a fish could survive 
being precipitated over the Falls. From Smunden— 
which is situated on the lake of that name—a steam- 
boat plies to Ebensee, within two hours’ drive of 
Ischl: and at the latter place chars may be had to 
Aussee—a distance of 17 miles. Thus, the journey 
is easily effected. 

When I arrived at Smunden, I found the Hotel 
of the Goldene Schiff in a terrible state of commo- 
tion consequent on the expected arrival of the King 
of Prussia and his suite. We more humble travel- 
lers were poked into back rooms—His Majesty having 
taken the whole of the front part of the Hotel. It 
was nota little amusing to witness the important 
bustle of the landlord. The King was to come at 
nine o’clock in the evening; but long before that hour 
the host had donned his best suit and placed two wax 
candles in huge old candlesticks behind the hall door. 
A band of wind instruments was in a feverish state 
of suspense; and the inmates of the Hotel seemed 
half crazy with éxcitement. As the appointed hour 
approached, the landlord rushed in and out of the 
house, dividing his time between anxious inquiries 
and his rapidly burning wax candles, Ten o'clock 
struck, and His Majesty came not. Being much 
fatigued, I went to bed—but not to sleep: for about 
eleven, the sound of horses’ feet and the rushing of 
steps to and fro proclaimed that the King had arrived. 
It may be honourable to be under the same roof 
with royalty; but it is not always comfortable—and 
this was a case in point. During the whole night, 
the Hotel was in such a state of bustle as to render’ 
sleeping next to impossible. How His Majesty fared 
I know not. In the morning I was met, on leaving 
my room, by a powerful smell of incense which per- 
vaded the passage ;—a curious compliment, I thought, 
to a Protestant king. I was rather surprised to learn 
that His Majesty purposed proceeding in the steamer, 
at seven, to Ebensee, with other passengers. The 
vessel was dressed in the gayest flags—that of Prussia 
flying at the mast-head. A carpet and two large 
state chairs were placed on the quarter-deck; but 
His Majesty preferred occupying a common chair, 
on which he sat during the short voyage. Cannon, 
placed on the shore, were fired in quick succession 
as we passed down the lake—and roused the echoes 
magnificently. Soon after we started, a tremendous 
storm broke over us—the rain coming down in tor- 
rents. The King, however, retained his seat with 
great composure; having no other protection than his 
military cloak—while several of his suite around him 
availed themselves of the extra defence of umbrellas. 
Germans hate wet and wind; and in a few minutes 
all others, save my small party, sought shelter below. 
We remained on deck close to the King; who en- 
tered into conversation with one of our number, and 
made several inquiries respecting an English lady 
who was with us—and who was the only female on 
deck. As we approached Ebensee, the storm passed 
away and sunshine succeeded. Tyrolean singers 
came out in boats to welcome the Prussian monarch 
to their hills:—and dozens of cannon found hun- 
dreds of imitators in the masses of the mountains 
far above us. Great preparations had been made at 
Ebensee to receive His Majesty. Here he was met 
by his eldest son and a military guard, who escorted 
him to Ischl—where the Queen of Prussia has been 
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sojourning for some time. This bathing place is be- 
coming fashionable—that I believe is the right word. 
A Rhine-like hotel has recently been erected on the 
banks of the Traun; which looks, like its huge 
brethren, noisy and comfortless. I remained only a 
few hours in the place:—and was well pleased to 
exchange sickness and fashion for the magnificent 
mountains and solitude of this charming spot. 

Cc. R. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue yacancy in the office of Joint Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Carlisle, and announced in our last week's paper, 
should not be lost sight of by the well-wishers to the 
Society,—and by the members, more particularly, in- 
terested in the study of Archeology. It is well known 
that there are several individuals connected with 
the Society who are in no way connected with the 
Archwological Institute or its less fortunate rival 
the Archwological Association; and it is equally well 
understood that whatever the Institute section sug- 
gests, or the archeological faction brings forward, is 
invariably met by a party attack. Neither the Pre- 
sident nor the Treasurer belong, we believe, to either 
the Institute or the Association: they are therefore 
in a position to bring some measure forward that will 
stand a chance of being well received by both parties 
—unless, indeed, they stand, to use a vulgar illustra- 
tion, between two stools, or encounter the fate of all 
trimmers or waverers—that of receiving two bad 
words for a good one from both sides of the house. It 
is idle to suppose that this Society can do much more 
than exist under the present state of things. It may, 
however, go on—like many other established bodies— 
so long as the Government provides apartments and 
members live and continue to pay their subscriptions. 
But it appears from the recently printed list of the 
Society that many of the members must have attained 
the scriptural threescore and ten; while it is evident 
(for the list we refer to contains the dates of election) 
that many must have already exceeded that allowance 
of years. Nor does it appear that many new members 
have been elected,—or, from what we have seen and 
heard, that there have been many candidates for elec- 
tion. It is ea$y to conceive that a member of the 
Archeological Institute is unwilling to risk the chance 
of his election or undergo the pelting of black balls 
from the rival Association. New names for admission 
are consequently very scarce—and must necessarily 
continue to be so while things shall remain as they are. 
It is the Secretaryship, however, with which we have 
at present to do: and while one side would propose 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, the other would nominate, 
it is said, Mr. Wright, for the situation. We are, 
therefore, it appears, to have a contested election 
within the walls of Somerset House. Nor do we, 
for our own part, care to see how soon :—though it 
appears to us, that while it would be difficult to find 
better antiquaries in their own restricted walks than 
the gentlemen whom we have named, better secre- 
taries might easily be selected from the body com- 
posing the Society. 

The daily papers announce the death of Mr. New- 
ington Hughes, of Winchester; the proprietor of 
the Fairfax Papers and possessor of a very fine col- 
lection of pictures, including one of Mr. Turner's 
early and best works, The Fairfax Papers fill 
several folio volumes,—and are still unpublished. 
Mr. Hughes had prepared them for the press—with 
a profusion of curious pictorial illustrations; but no 
publisher could be found willing to undertate the 
publication, —the work being too voluminous 
(Mr. Hughes wished every paper to be printed) 
and the illustrations too numerous for a bookseller 
to see his way with them. An ample selection should 
be made by a competent editor: for the papers are 
extremely curious, — and it is folly to wait for a 
chance of printing them entire. 

We see it stated that the Duke of Wellington, as 
Commander-in-Chief, has given his sanction to the 
formation of a grand cemetery and mausoleum on 
Shooter’s Hill, to serve as the final resting-place to 
the officers of the British army and navy as well as 
those in the East India Company's Service. The 
mausoleum will rise in the centre of the ground, on 
the spot where Sevendroog Castle now stands. It is 
to be raised in a series of terraces—the substruction 
of which will afford space for ten thousand catacombs. 





The prevalence of literary institutions has been an 
important sign of recent times; but sufficient regard 
has not been paid to the means by which they 
might be most beneficially conducted and perma- 
nently established. These two purposes should run 
together; for it is not desirable that such establish- 
ments should continue a moment longer than they 
prove serviceable to the members. We know not 
in what degree this remark may be applicable to the 
Western and Eastern Literary Institutions, in Leices- 
ter Square and the Hackney Road; but we regret 
to find that they have (from whatever cause) been 
broken up,—and their libraries, museums and col- 
lections of philosophical apparatus are advertised for 
public sale. This unfortunate fact, we see, has been 
interpreted as intimating the decay of such associa- 
tions. We hope and believe that it indicates no such 
tendency :—at the same time, it renders expedient a 
revision of the principles and plans by which they 
are regulated.—Meantime, the original idea on which 
such institutions are founded is spreading in other 
directions. Libraries, for instance, are in process of 
being instituted at the police stations;—and the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department has just 
presented the sum of twenty pounds to each division 
of the metropolitan body to be disposed of towards that 
object. The station libraries already existing possess, it 
is said, several hundred volumes; and reading rooms 
are to be formed at each of the stations. Other of the 
literary institutions than those which we have men- 
tioned appear, too, to be in a state of wholesome acti- 
vity. The City of London Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution had on Thursday evening a réunion of its mem- 
bers; who had reason to be satisfied with the repairs 
and alterations that have been lately completed. 
The theatre of this institution has been rebuilt.—The 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution is, we are told, 
not only prospering, but so extending the sphere of 
its utility that the directors have been compelled to 
enlarge the means of accommodation by inclosing 
one of the yards, and erecting on the site a labora- 
tory for two additional scientific classes—besides 
other apartments enabling them to devote no 
less than six large rooms to classes for female 
education. Those whoare destined for teachers and 
governesses will be furnished with the means of 
going through the fitting course of instruction. 
number of pupils receiving instruction within the 
walls exceeds one thousand—distributed into about 
thirty classes.—It will be appropriate to mention 
here that Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the well- 
known American essayist and lecturer, is about 
immediately to visit this country ;—having, we under- 
stand, accepted engagements at the Manchester 
Atheneum as well as at the Lancashire and York- 
shire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. This is an 
Association, for objects like these lectures, of sixty- 
seven Institutes, including thirteen thousand mem- 
bers. 

The Times states that a commission to inquire into 
the special means requisite for the sanitary improve- 
ment of the metropolis is about to be issued,—con- 
sisting of Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr, Chadwick, Dr. 8. 
Smith, Prof. Owen, and Mr. L. Jones. 

We are glad to learn that the work of Mr. Holt- 
zapffel on ‘ Turning and Mechanical Manipulation,’ of 
which we gave a full notice last week, will be conti- 
nued,—the author having left the manuscript in a 
forward state of preparation. This highly important 
contribution to the arts and manufactures of the 
country will not be left, as we had feared, incomplete. 

It is worth mentioning, as an indication of the 
change which is gradually making its way in the 
scheme of British University education, that classes 
of the living languages—English, German and 
French—have been instituted at the Anderson Uni- 
versity in Glasgow. 

A gigantic project is spoken of in Canada, for the 
purpose of connecting the railroad running to the 
Atlantic. It is proposed to tunnel the St. Lawrence, 
opposite the island of Montreal. The tunnel at its 
narrowest part, near St, Helen’s Island, will be about 
one-third of a mile from shore to shore, and about 
one-third the length of the principal tunnels in 
England. The depth of the water in the river is 43 
feet. 

Among the immoralities which inthe pursuit of their 
tastes or passions men have continued to perpetrate 
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which at the same time violated a principe 
tical economy old enough to have seaaall — poli. 
verb—viz., that the goose must not be killet ot 
lays the golden egg.” Many who have bee = 
tomed to esteem themselves as humane tr 
men—and had much to say against such inh ny 
ties as happened to strike them—would we ree 
on the first impression, feel surprise to hear 4.2’ 
nounce as a sin the slaughter, on any pt : ~ 
than that of a necessity, of the bee for the nan 
honey. The progress of science has to some a ~ 
reconciled the rifling of the hive with the ae 
tion of the sentimental honey-eater:_a process vd 
has brought important alleviation to the sufferin > 
humanity having been applied to the service of the 
insect in question—as our readers know, The pa 
furnish the particulars of some curious expan 
performed, a day or two ago, by Mr. Hilton of 
Great Marylebone Street, the author of the « Prac. 
tical Bee Keeper,’ in the application of ether to ie. 
hives, in order to reduce the bees to a state of stu 
faction whilst the comb and honey were removed, 
The apparatus used was very simple. “The ether 
was placed in a glass vessel, to which a flexible tube 
was affixed, which was introduced beneath the hive 
(a glass one) through a small hole in a platform on 
which the hive was placed. The glass vessel was 
then placed in a larger vessel of warm water, by which 
the vapour was subtilized. In seven minutes the 
vapour completely stupified the bees, who fell inani. 
mate to the bottom of the hive. The hive was then 
removed. The atmospheric air revived the hees in 
about ten minutes, and in a short time after they 
were fully recovered. The same effects were then 
produced by the fumes of burnt nitre in another glass 
hive. The stupefaction of the bees was more imme- 
diate; but their recovery on exposure to the atmo- 
spheric air was obtained. Another experiment was 
tried on a third hive, by igniting the species of dried 
fungus called a ‘ powder-puff,—and the result was 
similar. The use of ether, however, appeared more 
tractable, the strength being more capable of regu. 
lation than that of either the nitre or the ‘ powder. 
puff." It was, moreover, more cleanly, and less 
likely to occasion accidents.” The honey is not 
likely, it is said, to be affected by the vapour of ether, 
t is so extremely volatile that its powers are dis 
persed by the atmospheric air almost immediately, — 
The Toronto Banner states that the Albany butchers 
now administer ether to the animals which they are 
about to slaughter. ’ 

A correspondent writes to us as follows:—*The 
number of English travellers who are troubling Swit. 
zerland seems this autumn to be fewer than usual, 
But if my countrymen are kept away by the appre. 
hension of disturbances—those who do travel fare 
the worse for it. The landlords do their best to make 
up ‘for want of number by weight’— increasing, in 
remoter places, their charges, on the naif plea of the 
badness of the season: on the principle of Dr 
Moore’s Mr. Barnett, who raised, year by year, the 
rent of a house which nobody would take,—* being 
determined,’ he said, ‘that the people should gain 
nothing by that.’ ” 

It may be useful to tourists to be informed that 
the Royal Library in Parisis closed for the vacation. 

The Scientific Congress of France met for its fifth- 
teenth session at Tours on the Ist inst. 

The Allgemeine Preussische Zeitung of the 1st inst. 
containsthe following information from Moscow:—“M. 
Schweizer, the official astronomer at the Observatory 
of the University of that city, remarked an unknown 
nebula, on the night of the 11th of August, between 
the stars B and © (Beta and Theta) of the constel 
lation Auriga, and determined its position with refer- 
ence to the three small stars by means of geometrical 
configuration. On the following night (the 12th), 
it appeared that the nebula had changed its position, 
and that it was no other than a new comet. This 
new nocturnal visitant is round, and devoid of tail 
It is not visible to the naked eye; but in the ‘five- 
feet equatorial’ it appears to be a star of consider. 
able magnitude, and its light becomes more powerfil 
after having passed the meridian. On the same 
night, M. Schweizer determined the northern deci: 
nation of the comet, and found that it was 3’: 
less than the declination of Beta Aurige; the right 
ascension, on the other hand, was 6° 5’ more than 
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that of the star already mentioned. It was at the 
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ved, that the right ascension of the 

ie hes about 13 minutes of time, and the 

‘ation about 10 minutes of space, in the lapse 
of #4 hours.” 

In less than ten months from the death of Tegner, 
has lost another distinguished poet—F’ rans 
Yichael Franzen, Bishop of Hernésand ; who died 
“on the 15th of last month, in his 76th year— 
“ born at Uleaborg in Finnland, February 

Though he never entirely renounced 
did not suffer his attachment to it to in- 





ha 
ih, 1772. 


re his pastoral (and latterly episcopal) duties. 
of him his brother poet Tegner remarked, that if 
Js should descend on earth to preach they would 
like Franzen. There is a medallion portrait 
of bim forming one in the extensive and interesting 
gries now publishing by Eichler of Berlin, under the 
title of ‘Portrait Galerie Beriihmter Manner und 
Frauen in Elfinbeingypsmedaillons :’ — which col- 
ition, we may observe, includes portraits of Tegner 
wd also of Geijer-——whose death we announced 
ome months ago [ante, p. §21].—For Franzen, the 
jdemy of Science of Stockholm, of which he was 
; member, has decided on going into mourning 
iuring the space of one month. His bust is to be 
laced in the gallery of the building where the aca- 
jenicians usually assemble,—and a medal is to be 
dmck in his honour. 

It is stated from Christiania that the King of 
§veden, on the occasion of the Queen's féte, has cre- 
ued an order of Norwegian chivalry—the first insti- 
tution of that kind in Norway. The title is “ The 
Royal Order of St. Olof;” and the King is to be 
Grand Master. Amongst the persons on whom the 
Grand Cross of this Order has been conferred we find 
thenames of Barons de Humboldt and Berzelius, and 
that of the Danish poet Oehlenschliiger. 


Before the day of ournext publication, Shakspeare’s 
house will have passed into the hands of new proprie- 
tos—unless the exorbitant demands of the sellers 
dall have unexpectedly returned it upon their own, 
The rumours are various as to there being, or not, 
bidders in the field; but for ourselves, we should not 
besurprised to find that the unreasonable—though no 
very unnatural—_expectations of the present owners 
had prepared for themselves a disappointment. We 
believe that the property was purchased by the 
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Court family for 250/.; and we have no idea, from 
al the inquiries which we have been able to make, 
that the sum realized by exhibition can have reached 
50, a-year.—It may be observed that the only 
party who can purchase the whole of this pro- 
pety is the London and Stratford combined Com- 
uittee. Already in possession of a portion of 
the premises, they hold as against any interest 
vhich may be acquired by others—The London 
subscribers, should they be defeated in their views on 
this property, may turn their attention to New 
Place-—Meantime, a correspondent, speculating on 
thenation’s becoming the proprietor of the house now 
in the market, offers the following suggestion as to 
is future appropriation—which would combine very 
tumoniously with a scheme of restoration. He 
wuld have the building devoted to the formation of 
aShakspearian Museum. “Here might be deposited,” 
hesays, “as they were obtained by purchase, gift, or 
legacy—Ist, all relics connected with Shakspeare 
himself, personally; and 2nd, such as are illustrative 
ofhis works, Among the former may be mentioned 
the Chandos portrait, should it come into the market. 
Perhaps such articles as the Garrick chair with the 
medallion carved from the poet’s mulberry tree— 
copies of all the early editions of his works—an auto- 
graph, &c.may from time to time be added by 
the liberality of their possessors or the course of 
events.—In the second list of objects would be such 
% ‘dogs’ (or ‘andirons—two winking cupids— 

g on their brands’), cressets, &c.,—which 
would constitute a part of the furniture of the house 
in place of our modern adaptations ; and such illus- 
tative curiosities as the ‘gimmal ring,’ ‘chopines,’ 
‘tables’ (for writing), ‘bird bolts, armour, &c.— 
Such a plan as the above would not, I think, in any 
Way interfere with others that have been proposed; 
and there is little doubt that both subscriptions and 
contributions in kind, for such an object, would be 
ming in answer to an appeal.” 
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ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NUW OPEN, with a new and 
—_ interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most noe 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark's is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Ly oy oy from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade, Open from Ten till Five. 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHARACTER, with Musical Illustrations, by Mr. J. RUSSELL, 
accompanied by Dr. Wallis, on the Pianoforte, every Evening, at 
Eight o’clock, except day. Dr. Bachh "s Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy will comprise the subject of the Electric Tele- 
graphs, &c. Chemical Lectures. Tothe Working Models, explained 

aily, has just been added GALLOWAY’S APPARA for 
ding and d di NCLINED PLANES on RAILWAYS. 
The beautiful Optical Effects include the last Dissolving Views, 
Diving Bell and Diver, with Experi &c. &.—Admission, ls. ; 











not required for the office of a schoolmaster, but it 
may really render a man less fit for it. Busby turned 
out better scholars than Johnson or John Milton 
could. The truth is, education in England has been 
in danger of being hurt by two of its greatest men— 
Milton and Locke. Milton's plan was found imprac- 
ticable,—and Locke's was tried and has long been 
given up. 

It is clear, from the language and nature of the evi- 
dence, that Messrs. Horsley, Townsend, and Richard- 
son are on very good terms with themselves—and that 
they all speak and think very lightly of Mr. Wilson’s 
abilities as an artist. Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, 
pe s the merit of speaking modestly of his own 





Schools, Half-price. 
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Boranicat.—Sept, 3,—J. E. Gray, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—Various donations were announced, 
and members elected.__Mr. James Hussey presented 
a specimen of the Phalaris from a field near Swanage, 
Dorsetshire, found by him in July last, reported as 
P. utriculata(Linn.) inthe London Journal of Botany, 
Sept. 1847; but which Mr. Hewett Watson considers 
to be perhaps rather Phalaris paradoxa (Linn.), of 
which he possesses no authentic specimen for com- 
parison with the Dorset example.—Read, ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Hieracium heterophyllum’ (Bladon’s MSS.), by 
Mr. James Bladon. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Tue School of Design has been turned into a 
school for scandal :—and we have now before us, in 
the shape of two Parliamentary papers from two dis- 
tinct Special Committees, a pretty complete body of 
evidence on the subject. There cannot be a doubt 
but that good must necessarily result from the evi- 
dence elicited and the changes which will ensue 
upon the recommendations thus made. The sub- 
ject is one of great importance :—nor do we yet see 
in what way the School of Design is likely to work 
out the benefits for which it was established and 
which it should effect. The evidence is full of plans 
for improvements. Each man has his own infallible 
way of bettering the machinery,—and each man 
wishes to be uppermost in carrying his suggestions 
into force. 

We had hoped that the heats and bickerings would 
have ceased with the appointment of Mr. Wilson to 
the office of Director,—and that we should not have 
again to regret the resignations of men like Mr. Dyce 
and Mr. Herbert. But matters have only grown 
worse since Mr. Wilson's advent; and directors 
disappear as frequently as governors at Cape Coast 
Castle or Sierra Leone. Mr. Wilson has probably 
had more troublesome assistants to deal with. His 
assistants think not:—and the kind of cabal which 
they would appear to have formed against him has 
ended, we regret to find, in his too hasty resignation. 
Not but that it is clear, from the evidence, that 
either the director or the masters, or both, must have 
resigned. Mr. Wilson has given way; and Messrs. 
Horsley, Townsend, and Richardson, with their active 
helpmate, Mr. Redgrave—introduced for a month to 
look about him—have now pretty well obtained their 
own way. It is clear, however, that they will not 
work together for any great length of time. The truth 
is, the office of director as formerly constituted (for 
it is now altered), was of a very onerous and trying 
description. The person filling it had to represent 
the council, the masters, the school, and himeelf. 
This was quite enough, one would think, for a single 
man to do; but the triumvirate who have wrought 
Mr. Wilson’s fall would have added to his duties,— 
and it was held that he should have given peripatetic 
instruction in the rooms, lectures from the chair, and 
frequent public illustrations of his powers to draw 
and to design. 

The triumvirate are of opinion that a great artist 
should be placed at the head of the school. Mr. 
Townsend would like to see Mr. Eastlake there; and 
he, moreover, expresses a wish that he could have a 
Raphael in place of Mr. Wilson,—a wish in which 
Mr. Wilson will, we dare say, join. We have yet to 
learn, however, that the best artist is necessarily the 
best teacher. The highest class of talent is not only 





qualifications and of generally using complimentary 
language when he speaks of his assistants. All we 
know of this is from the printed evidence; and it is 
clear to us that though Mr. Wilson may form some- 
what humble views of the objects and uses of the 
School, those which he advances are at least prac- 
ticable, and perhaps easy of attainment; while, on 
the other hand, the triumvirate, aided by Mr. Red- 
grave, form such lofty notions of what the School 
should do, and the director should be doing, that 
they quite forget the actual school in which they 
are. They would exalt a Ragged School into a 
Rugby,—and make a University of mere boys, the 
majority of whom are only able to draw eyes and 
noses and copy ornaments. This has arisen from 
their attaching too poetic a meaning to the word 
design. The triumvirate would teach design—the 
director, with his means, would not: he is content 
with teaching the principles of design. “To teach 
invention,” he says, “is utterly impossible.” Boys 
and men must make combinations of forms and 
things for themselves. You may as well think of 
having a School of Design in poetry, and teaching 
boys in jackets to construct a five-act drama or an 
epic in as many books as the ‘ Iliad’ or ‘ Paradise 
Lost.” The School should afford every facility to 
students for the purpose of making designs for them- 
selves; and should possess within its own walls such 
a collection of examples in Art that a student should 
be able to educate his eye with the best forms, and 
give in this way his “days and nights” to the parti- 
cular artist or branch of the Art from which he 
fancies he may learn the most, It was Sir George 
Beaumont’s opinion— and he has expressed it in 
writing — that the ‘Apollo’ and the ‘ Venus’ are 
worth thousands a year to the nation that possesses 
them. And in this way it was meant—that the ori- 
ginals inspire invention; just as Gray, before he 
commenced a new poem, warmed his genius and 
attuned his ear by dipping pretty deeply into Spenser 
and Dryden. The commonest boy should be shown 
the best examples in his art, and told that such and 
such an ornament is beautiful—and why. But no 
master can teach him to design—or who, indeed, 
is capable of teaching design? It is usual enough 
to see advertised that certain accomplishments are 
taught in so many lessons; but ease and rapidity 
beget over-confidence,—and the manner in which 
such dexterity is acquired habituates the mind to be 
contented with first thoughts.” A school to teach 
design will only lead to a fatal facility, or that 
“ certain knack” which Curll laid claim to in com- 
mon with Pope. 

The institution which has led to these remarks 
was founded, ten years ago, under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Trade, for the improve- 
ment of ornamental art, with regard especially to 
the staple manufactures of the country—or, as we 
find it at p. 7 of the first Report before us, “for the 
teaching of design with a view to the improvement 
of those branches of manufacture which are sus- 
ceptible of ornament.” The School has as yet done 
little towards the advancement of the objects for 
which it was founded. The scholars come in igno- 
rant, and leave after too short a study, —eleven 
months being, it appears, the average duration of 
their stay. Now, eleven months are notoriously in- 
sufficient to do more than give the artistic appetite— 
and the student must leave a very raw gentleman 
indeed, with little more than the mere elements of 
his calling. It is folly to suppose that anything 
like “design” could be taught in so short a time, 
—or should be attempted. But the students, it is 
said, complain that there is too much copying—that 
drawing is taught, and not design; while others have 
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been heard to remark that they shall not come back | civilization and manners of an ancient people. The | togethe 


to the School “till drawing is taught there.” The 


Council should bear in mind that the School was | 


formed for the education of artificers; and that the 
students attending are chiefly the sons of labouring 
men, mechanics, and such like, who have not the 
means to support their children for a longer time 
than a year in a kind of College, such as the School 
of Design assumes to be considered. Boys of eighteen 
and twenty must go to work—and earn money. Their 
parents are not in a condition to clothe and support 
them while they copy Ghiberti’s gates, or the best of 
Giulio Romano’s or of the Medieval ornaments. 
The School, therefore, should not attempt too much ; 
nor interfere with what the Royal Academy is able 
and willing to teach, The better-class students, am- 
bitious of achieving a higher reputation than mere 
ornament will obtain for them, should be drafted off 
to the higher institution. 

It has been the rage for some time past, and is the 
rage still, to talk of revivals of everything that is 
good. We are to revive architecture, we are to re- 
vive glass-painting, and we are to revive the drama. 
And yet how little has been accomplished! Are the 
Houses of Parliament conceived in the spirit of 
Waynflete or of Wykeham ?_have Wailes and Wil- 
lement caught the shadowless hues of the early glass 
stainers?_or has Sadler's Wells produced a Marlow 
or a Massinger (Shakspeare being of course out of 
the question)? Yet much may be done; though we 
have almost ceased to look upon these fancied revi- 
vals in any other light than as pleasing beliefs,— 
innocent in themselves, and likely to accomplish a 
good in another way. But the whole subject is one 
of such importance, that we shall resume its con- 
sideration in a future number. 





The Nimroud Sculptures. 

THE interest continued to be manifested by the 
public in the progress of the excavations amongst the 
ruins of Nineveh induces me to resume the subject 
of my former communications, by describing the addi- 
tional Assyrian sculptures that have recently arrived 
in England:—and I shall hope to complete the series 
when the further sculptures discovered by Mr. Layard 
shall be deposited in the British Museum. My for- 
mer papers related entirely to the result of Mr. La- 
yard’s labours at Nimroud—with only a casual meén- 
tion of M. Botta’s discoveries, on the part of the 
French government, at Khorsabad; but as the im- 
portations which we have now under examination are 
from Khorsabad, and form no part of Mr. Layard’s 
researches, it may be desirable to explain how they 
came into our possession before entering into their 
detail. It appears that we are indebted for this valu- 
able addition to our collection to the enterprising 
spirit of Mr. Hector, an English merchant long esta- 
blished at Bagdad—whose antiquarian knowledge and 
love of research induced him to essay some excaya- 
tions in the neighbourhood of M. Botta’s rich but now 
entirely exhausted mine, It is not easy for a private 
individual to succeed in such tasks as Mr. Hector had 
undertaken; but he eventually surmounted all the 
difficulties in his way, and was rewarded by rescuing 
these, to us, unique remains (as all the other specimens 
from Khorsabad are already in the hands of the 
French government). The importance of his ex- 
ertions will be justly appreciated by all who know 
that without them our collection of these historical 
records would have been deficient in some essential 
links in the chain of research. As soon as Mr. Hec- 
tor had secured and packed his discoveries, he con- 
signed them to the care of Mr. Stirling of Sheffield, — 
a gentleman distinguished alike for his intelligence 
and for a patriotic desire to secure to the nation any 
relics or information of value. Acting upon his 
knowledge of the interest entertained by the public 
in the subject, Mr. Stirling at once proceeded judi- 
ciously to negotiate the sale to the British Museum; 
and the Trustees finally paid him 4002. for the 
curious property intrusted to him. Concluding this 
brief statement with a hope that Mr. Hector will 
not abstain from attempting further researches, I 
will now turn to the description of these his first 
discoveries. 

It may be remembered that in a previous article 
I observed that the sculptures then before us were not 
“available for their beauty as works of Art,” though 
highly interesting and important as illustrating the 


| particular remains now under notice are, on the 
contrary, far better executed as works of Art—but 
possess none of the peculiar historical interest which 
so eminently distinguished the first arrival. They 
consist exclusively of isolated figures ;—although there 
can be but little doubt that these figures form por- 
tions of groups and of colossal ranges of sculpture 
similar in character to the smaller friezes from the 
walls at Nimroud. 

The most important of these remains are three 
figures 8 ft. llin. high. The first is that of the king 
wearing the truncated cone-like cap, richly embel- 
lished, with the small cone quite perfect at the top, 
and the two long embroidered and fringed fillets 
depending from the back of the cap. He has long 
pendent earrings, bracelets with richly-carved rosettes, 
and upon his arm is an ornamented armlet lapping 
over. His beard is very long, and, like the hair, 
formally curled. His under-dress, embroidered with 
rosettes in square compartments and bordered with 
a tasselled fringe, reaches to the feet: his mantle is 
decorated with rosettes dispersed at regular intervals 
over the whole surface, and a fringe with an em- 
broidered heading borders the mantle. He has san- 
dals on his feet, of which the heelpiece is painted in 
red stripes. His left hand rests upon the hilt of his 
sword,—the two-lioned scabbard of which appears at 
the back; and his right hand is raised, holding a long 
staff, or sceptre. 

The next figure which I shall describe is of the same 
dimensions as the last: and it appears to me that the 
two slabs adjoined, as the lower end of a staff is seen 
in front of the figure;—but I have not been able as yet 
to ascertain with accuracy whether the corresponding 
part of the other slab fits. At all events, the broken 
parts on these two and other slabs prove that they 
are but separated portions of continuous groups telling 
a tale; and if I am right in my conjecture regarding 
these two particular figures, I should conclude that 
they represent an interview between the great king 
and possibly the governor of some province of the 
vast Assyrian empire,—for his dress is that of an im- 
portant functionary. His head is uncovered, the 
hair is elaborately curled, and the beard is of that 
length and prescribed form which denote a-per- 
sonage of rank. There arealso indications of a fillet 
passing round the head, the two long embroidered 
and fringed ends of which hang from the back; and 
he wears highly ornamented pendent earrings, a 
richly carved armlet lapping over, and bracelets with 
ten strings connected by a rosette-shaped clasp. The 
robe, which reaches to his instep, is highly decorated, 
and has a deep knotted fringe with an embroidered 
heading; and over the robe is worn a peculiar article 
of dress, suspended from the neck to below the waist 
— it consists of a broad band of embroidery like that 
on the robe, from the whole of which falls a double 
row of fur or fringe reaching to the knee, and cover- 
ing the entire back of the figure from the shoulder 
downwards, forming also a covering to the arm toa 
little above the elbow. The right hand of the figure 
is upraised; and the left rests upon the hilt of the 
sword, which is thrust into the band and appears 
under and behind the surcoat. 

The third figure of the same dimensions is beard- 
less,—the face full and the hair formally curled in six 
rows, in the same fashion as all the other beardless 
figures. The details of the costume are precisely 
like the last,—excepting that the robe is without 
embroidery, that the armlet wraps twice round the 
arm, and instead of being carved all over is only 
decorated at each end—and that the bracelets consist 
of four rings connected by rosettes. The feet are 
much mutilated,_yet there remains an indication 
of the sandal. The right hand of this figure is 
clasped in the left, in the conventional attitude of 
respect mentioned formerly; which would suggest 
that this person stands in the presence of one of 
superior rank,—and, therefore, belongs to a group 
of figures. Of this,we are unequivocally assured, also, 
by a portion of a fringed garment, and part of the 
scabbard of a sword represented on thesameslab before 
the figure. The figures which I shall next describe 
are three feet three inches in height—two of them 
apparently representing priests. In the first, the 
hair and long beard are elaborately curled; around 
the head is a chaplet of twisted cords and 
rosettes, tied at the back where the tassel is visible, 
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wears long pendent earrings, overlapping a, He chaplets 
wrapped twice round the r-4 and ape armlety pat of 8 hea 
three rings and rosette clasps. The right ear All these 
open and raised in the attitude of prayer; and i die bear 
left is slightly extended, holding an implement yp, fy 082% ¢ 
a whip with three thongs, with a lange bead wut jy devas of 
end of each—or, as is more probable, a rary jon Nine 
some plant, either a mystic emblem or an 9 of BE io in the 4 
The figure is clothed in a short tunic, with embroide”, —_ 
and tasselled fringe, with two cords and tassels 42. fy (cau 
pending from the waist; a long robe with a simple ion 
fringe; and, passing under the right arm and over sity 
the left shoulder is a deep fur or fringe headed by ge with | 
embroidery—the whole similar to the peculiar article ibe nest a 
of costume described in the second colossal figure obrious ge 
The feet are broken off. The second priestliks ference i. 
figure resembles the last in all particulars, excepting =, 
that the short tunic is without fringe, whilst the y ~~, fe 
robe is embroidered above the fringe—that the brace. yf" t 
lets are simple rings—and that the feet are perfect and ol a 
without sandals. In both these slabs, a perforation infuence ) 
has been effected near the upraised hands. The — a 
third figure is attired in a long tunic, with em. vould aoe 
broidered and scalloped fringe—the upper dress being — 7 
open in the front; the head is uncovered, and the — re 
beard is short and crisply curled. The left hand ig — 
raised, and holds a sack or water-skin,—which the at the Tt 
right hand supports at the back. ig ear 
The fourth figure has likewise the head uncovered, aad 
the hair confined by an embellished fillet,and the induces m¢ 
short curled beard. In his left hand he holds g Khorsabad 
bow and in his right two arrows; whilst his quiver ig those of th 
slung behind, and his sword is by his side, Hig particular 
fringed and peculiarly ornamental tunic reaches iattle and 
only mid-way down the thigh, and wraps over in front; changed. in 
differences so remarkable that I would venture to etof scul] 
suggest the probability of the figure being an Egyp- conjecture 
tian,—and shall await the arrival of Mr. Layard’s last 9 probat 
discoveries for refutation or further corroboration of ff time: for 
a surmise which may greatly aid the reading of these » cutenns 
records. ‘oo much | 
The remaining sculptures are all detached frag. calptures 
ments, as follow :—Two colossal horses’ heads richly Jf ine havin 
caparisoned in highly decorated head-trappings, the of Nimrou 
parts of which resemble those at present in use 
in the East. A hand is seen holding the horses,—but Five A 






no other part of the figure remains. This, I presume, 
is a fragment of a similar group to that now in the 
Louvre; though in this specimen there are only two 
horses whilst in that of the Louvre there are four, 
In this they both differ from the sculptures for- 
merly described,—the number of horses in each 
chariot being invariably three. Two fragments of 
horses’ heads similarly decorated but of smaller 
dimensions. 

A fragment containing two human feet and the 
fetlock of a horse. The foot of the horse with a por. 
tion of the tail are in front; and immediately behind 
is a human foot with a part of the fringed and embroi- 
dered robe above it. The second foot, which has a 
singular fringed garment above, belongs to a distinct 
figure. Three rows of cuneiform characters ina very 
perfect state form the base of this fragment. Frag- 
ments with horses’ hoofs and cuneiform characters,— 
probably belonging to the former. A few detached 
and unconnected fi ents of inscription :—two 
hands and arms with rosette clasped bracelets, one 
being of colossal size;—the point of a scabbard deco- 
rated with the two lions—and the following heads 


































complete the present list :— Sir Re 
A colossal human head, with a turban, represented llecti 
by folds laid close round the head; a row of curls By Dr. | 
appears from underneath the turban at the back, and Gordon 
the beard is short and formally curled. — Three The port 
heads of smaller size,—the details of which are like A Sch 
the last. In one, however, the shoulder indicates that wincipal 
the left arm is raised; and in another, the thumb 9), ie 
and palm of the hand are visible upon the right British 4 
shoulder. i in the eg 
Six heads, uncovered,—the hair arranged in sx The J 
formal rows of curls at the back. The faces are tloquer 
very full, and quite beardless, In five of the heads Bag atl 
the three-lobed earring is shown; whilst in the sixth, Tunis, 1 
it is the long pendent. In one, the neck of the robe thage 
is embroidered; on another, embroidery is visible proporti 
upon the shoulder; and on a third, an ornament French 
a chain of metal plates appears over the shoulder, Carthag 






The remains of colouring-matter can be seen upom 
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all these heads. — Finally, two smaller heads 
apparently belonging to priests; and 

a head with a short beard, 

aft these heads above enumerated, except those 


ess figures, differ from those of the 

de o—7 the great king and those who defend 
walls of the beleaguered cities in the bassi-rilievi 
» Nimroud, in the form of the head-gear, and 
ion Nhe fashion of the hair and beard, Whether 


oP address be the costume of the inhabitants 
fa dstant province, or whether it be the head-dress 
of the citizen whilst the conical cap is that of the 
vary, are questions that perhaps further acquaint- 
soe with the sculptures and the inscriptions, or even 
ihe next importation, may inform us. Besides this 
obvious variety in the dress, there is a marked dif- 
gence in the shape and length of the beard and 
isir, which I cannot attribute to the caprice of the 
atist, for everything in the East is of ancient and 
ibed form. Even the colour of the robe is settled 
irlaw; 80 that Fashion cannot exert that capricious 
igfuence which she indulges in in the West. So, 
ikewise, in modern times, no Christian of Damascus 
yould dare to wear other than a black turban; and 
wo Moslem who could not make good his descent 
fom the Prophet would venture on a green one. 
One more remark. It is to be noted that neither 
of the personages whom I have designated “ the 
king”and the “governor of a province” have that short 
regal vesture which we found on the king and his ad- 
yensary inthe Nimroud collection. This circumstance 
igduces me to believe that these figures of the 
Khorsabad sculptures are not the same persons as 
those of the Nimroud; or that the occasion of that 
i garment is one of danger, such as the 
jattle and the chace ; or else that the fashion had 
in the interval between the period of one 
stof sculptures and that of the other. This last 
conjecture, however, I offer rather as a possible than 
waprobable reason for the difference in the cos- 
time: for, besides that reluctance to change, either 
in customs or dress, already pointed out, there seems 
to much similarity in the styles of the respective 
wulptures to allow of any considerable interval of 
time having passed between the building of the palaces 
of Nimroud and those of Khorsabad. J. Bonomi. 


Five Art Gossirp.— The Doncaster Cup this 
year is executed after Mr. Cotterill’s design—and 
embodies an incident taken from the old chronicle 
reords of the battle of Ascalon, The cover has an 
questrian group—which represents Richard the 
Lion-heart battling with Saracens. The cup itself is 
rehly decorated in the Italian style. 

A marble bust of the poet Crabbe, on a marble 
pinththe work of Mr. Thurlow, jun. of Saxmund- 
ham—has been placed in Alderburgh Church, with 
the following inscription :— 

To the Memory of 
GEORGE CRABBE, 
the Poet of Nature and Truth, 
this Monument is erected, 
by those who are desirous to record 
their admiration of his Genius, 
in the place of his Birth. 
Born December 24th, !754. 
Died January 29th, 1832. 
On the plinth is sculptured a suspended and un- 
rung lyre of antique model.—_ We may mention, too, 
the inauguration of the bronze statue erected to 
tememory of the late Sir E. Barnes, Governor of 
_ took place at Colombo on the 25th of June 





Sir Robert Peel is stated to have added to his 
cillection of the por traits of living celebrities that 
Dr. Chalmers, painted by Mr. John Watson 

by purchase from its Edinburgh proprietor. 
The portrait is a full-length. 

A School of Art for artists and amateurs, to be 
Mincipally supported by subscriptions and donations, 
tas been formed by the incorporated Society of 
British Artists and will be opened to its members 
ithe early part of next month. 

The Journal des Débats speaks in somewhat mag- 

went terms of a discovery interesting to artists 
ad antiquarians which has recently been made at 
Tunis, near the inner harbour of the ancient Car- 
. This is a marble bust of Juno, of colossal 
Proportions; nothing comparable to which, says the 
h paper, has ever been yielded by the ruins of 


marble is said to be in as perfect preservation as if 
it were a work of yesterday, the workmanship ex- 
quisite, and the dimensions “ prodigious.” The 
Débats sounds a trumpet note to record its having 
been carried off by the French Consul from a crowd 
of competitors who besieged the Bey with applica- 
tions for the treasure. That prince has added to the 
gift, it is said, the cession, by a formal act, of all 
antiquities yet to be discovered on the same spot: 
and the French chronicler complacently adds, that 
“this honourable distinction in favour of M. Dela- 
porte has been sanctioned by the voice of public 
opinion,” we suppose excepting the “ numerous 
and pressing” rival solicitors, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Sapter’s We tts. — Lord Byron's tragedy of 
‘Werner’ was re-produced at this theatre on Friday 
week;—and has since been repeated. The main 
effect of this sickly drama lies in the situation in the 
last act. This Mr. Phelps enacted with judgment and 
pathos—the two qualities for which as an artist he is 
peculiarly distinguished. The other parts were re- 
spectably filled. - 


Mary.epone.—Thespirit with which Mrs, Warner 
is conducting this new theatre commands general 
approbation,—and should ensure success. On Friday 
week, ‘The Hunchback’ was revived,—with scenery 
and costume remarkable for their beauty and richness, 
Nor was the histrionic talent displayed by the different 
performers unworthy of the accessories. Themanager 
herself performed Julia with unusual effect; and the 
part of Helen was pleasingly rendered by Miss Angell. 
Mr. Webb in Fathom was irresistibly amusing. A 
Mr. George J. Vining in Clifford was not quite equal 
to the part; but his acting, for so young a man, is of 
much promise. The general effect of the performance 
was highly satisfactory;—and the audience, we were 
glad to see, was numerous and of a kind that promises 
well. Mrs. Warner's experiment bids fair to attract 
the better classes in the neighbourhood of the theatre ; 
—and deserves the encouragement of all who have at 
heart the real interests of our national drama. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Haarlem and Fribourg Organs. 
Fribourg, September. 

TE Haarlem organ, which I heard a twelyemonth 
ago [see Athen. No. 986], has been of late so perpe- 
tually mentioned in comparison with the instrument 
finished by Mooser for this place in 1834, that it 
naturally becomes a matter of musical interest with 
those who have heard the one to make a pilgrimage 
to the other. Of the younger, no less than the elder, 
marvel a rational account seems wanted. The gene- 
ral reader profits little by such technical descriptions 
as are, of course, in the hands of every organ-builder; 
while the enlightened amateur is plagued by com- 
mon guide-book raptures about effects and perform- 
ances, no more musical, in the true sense of the 
word, than the twitterings of Mr. Catchpole’s be- 
jewelled bird of paradise or the mechanical minuets 
of some Dutch or Geneva clock—the second or 
third repetition of which is sure to tempt the irascible 
fanatico into crying, with Shakspeare’s Maria when 
she sees Malvolio coming, “I can scarcely forbear 
hurling things at” it! 

The traveller is not ill prepared for a “lion” at 
Fribourg by the magical surprise produced at his 
entrance into that town, when a turn of the steep 
descent discloses one of the most beautiful creations 
of modern science—the long wire (one might jus- 
tifiably call it thread) bridge flung lightly across the 
valley, which really one might fancy a score of stout 
Swiss men could destroy with half an hour's labour, 
so slight appears its texture. Neither is a dinner at 
the admirably home-ish Zahringer Hof the worst 
“grace”? which one could desire ere partaking of a 
new musical treat; and the public exhibition of the 
organ is fixed with reference to the table d’héte. But 
even without such predisposition as a picturesque 
locality naturally excites, and without the symphony 
of repast so “ succulent’? (as the modern French 
might phrase it), the masterpiece of Aloys Mooser 
will not, I imagine, disappoint any one, however 
much he may have heard concerning it, unless he 


beauty ere he will own himself contented. In no 
instance have I been more impressed by the grandeur 
or expressiveness of certain sounds in themselves, as 
distinct from the force, grace, brilliancy, or tender- 
ness superadded by the player. 

The first full burst in which organists love to make 
these Leviathans speak, so as to electrify their lis- 
teners, if not so startling as, was certainly more satis- 
factory than, that of the Haarlem organ. I never 
heard a body of tone of such a grave and manly 
richness : mellow, perhaps, rather than brilliant—but 
not in the least degree dull, or hollow, or wooden. 
It appears to me, so far as I can understand the 
foreign nomenclature, that the number of sharp and 
brilliant mixtures which, when the least out of tune, 
are apt to become intolerably distressing, is smaller 
than usual in the Fribourg organ. The complete- 
ness of every stop, which extends over the entire 
four and a half octaves, may tend to produce this 
amplitude: but something must lie in that je ne sais 
quot understood by skilful “ voicing” of the pipes, 
—which is neither constant nor communicable by 
receipt, but without which the best balanced design 
may turn out a mediocre in place of an incomparable 
work. I am inclined to fancy that Aloys Mooser 
must have had a superior delicacy of taste, and (if 
I may say it) sweetness of ear, from having touched a 
much smaller instrument built by him for the church 
at Bulle, in which the same generic qualities of 
tone seemed recognizable. The number of fancy 
stops is smaller in the Fribourg than in the Haarlem 
organ; but one comprehended in what is called the 
“ Echo” organ commanded by a fourth range of 
keys—I mean the vor humana—is agreed on all 
hands to be the most musical and expressive stop 
ever produced. This is what the uninformed hear 
when they ask “If there is no one singing?” It is 
placed in a remote corner of the instrument; and 
there is no want of whispers about of some undi- 
vulged secret brought by the builder to bear on this 
great attraction to his work. I believe, however, that 
its surpassing and delicious expressiveness (almost 
vocal and verbal) depends on the mechanical finish 
with which every part of this superb instrument has 
been perfected,—furthered, as I have above hinted, 
by happy chance. The flute stop, too, has great 
clearness, liquidity, and sweetness: its highest bird- 
note being free from the slightest sting or puerile 
whistle. The body of tone in what we should 
call “the choir organ” struck me as beautiful and 
sufficient. There is no swell (at best, I think, a 
somewhat empirical introduction); and the pedal 
register has been accused of feebleness — while 
Mooser’s friends claim for him an invention by which 
his pipes of smaller dimensions do the work of the 
huge 32-feet bourdon. It is hardly possible to say 
how far such expedients succeed or otherwise, unless 
one had the power of close and immediate com- 
parison. “System” and partisanship lend ears as 
well as words to many a critic and amateur. There 
are in all sixty-four stops; including that combination 
producing the effect of thunder which mechanists 
value so highly and summer tourists so delight to hear, 
but which is useless save in the descriptive sym- 
phony—a form of composition totally unfit for the 
organ. ‘T'welve pairs of bellows feed this huge struc- 
ture with what may be called its life-breath. They 
are worked by an easy mechanism, but placed at the 
distance of eighteen feet from the organ; and whether 
owing to this distance or to some disproportion, cer- 
tain it is that the full organ answers less readily 
to the finger than the French instruments which are 
arranged according to the = of our clever 
countryman Mr. Barker. There is, also, at times, 
a certain tremulousness of tone which, till I had 
examined for myself, I laid to the account of the 
clever and obliging player, M. Vogt; whereas I do 
not believe that the hand of a Schneider or of a Men- 
delssohn could master it wholly. It seems probable 
that some alteration of this part of the instrument— 
totally distinct from any tampering with the stops— 
might cure the evil; a matter which may be safely 
left to the mechanicians and the mathematicians— 
not forgetting the wranglers. me 

A flashy pamphlet published here, describing the 
builder and the performances of his organ in lan- 
guage as high flown as that of George Sand’s ‘Lettres 
d’un Voyageur,’ which chronicled both—need I add 









be one of those who must have fabulous and faultless 





—or perhaps of any other city. The 


not a tithe so poetical ?>—gives a fact or two worth 
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putting together. Aloys Mooser was at Fribourg in 
1770—the son of another organ builder, who worked 
for the Silbermanns of Strasbourg. By these re- 
doubtable men he, too, was brought up; and after 
studying in divers towns, according to the wholesome 
fashion of foreign craftsmen, returned home and 
established himself as a pianoforte maker and organ 
builder. He seems always to have had that turn for 
experiment which is inseparable from great mecha- 
nical experience ; to have tried new devices,—and 
put something of pride, besides good labour, into his 
work, The organs completed by him were not 
many. His greatest one was finished on a scale far 
more extensive than the conditions of his contract*— 
cost him ten years in building—and its excellence 
was in part acknowledged by his being promoted to 
a membership of the Town Council at Fribourg. He 
was invited to Paris to build the organ for the Made- 
leine; but the invitation came when he was an elderly 
man, broken, we are told, by family chagrins,—and 
was declined by him in consequence of the condi- 
tions imposed upon him. He died at Winterthur,— 
whither he had gone to plan a new instrument about 
seven or eight years ago; and was buried with mu- 
sical honours. It may be questioned whether the 
noble monument which he has left behind him is not 
one of the most valuable and excellent contributions 
made to music by a Swiss artist—Rousseau’s inge- 
nious ‘ Essai’ not forgotten. One can forgive the 
absence of many mediocre composers for the sake 
of one such editice as the great organ at Fribourg. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossip. — Sheridan's 
*School for Scandal’ is in rehearsal at the Mary- 
lebone Theatre. We understand that Mrs. Warner 
has gone to extraordinary expense in its revival; 
and that it will be produced with an attention to 

*the mise en scéne not of late years bestowed on 
this comedy. 

We are informed that Jenny Lind has expressed 
her willingness to sing for the benefit of the Fund now 
raising for the purchase and appropriation of Shak- 
speare’s House; provided that the arrangement for 
her performance be made in some town where she has 
not yet been heard.—The lady, it is stated, has been 
engaged by Mr. Lumley for his next season.—Mr. 
Bunn is said to have signed an agreement for the 
Surrey Theatre ; from the management of which 
Mrs. Davidge is about to retire——The Continental 
papers state that M. Flotow, the composer of Stra- 
della, has gone to Austria; and that his new opera, 
* Magdo,’ is intended for a Viennese theatre. 


There is a rumour abroad that Miss Helen Faucit’ 


is about to appear on the French stage;—but we at- 
tach little credit to it. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Aug. 30.—A paper 
was received from M. Fleurian de Bellevue on the 
effects arising from stagnant water. The author states, 
as the result of his observations and inquiries, that in 
marsh lands which are covered with water to a consi- 
derable depth during the great heats of summer, the 
inhabitants of the localities in which they exist are 
not more unhealthy than in other localities; but that 
where the stagnant water is of slight depth the de- 
composition is attended with frightful consequences, 
and the mortality is great. He recommends that in 
all low lands where there is water during the summer 
of so slight a depth as to render decomposition certain, 
the inhabitants should form one general reservoir 
into which the different masses of water may be con- 
veyed by means of channels of communication.—M. 
Person read a paper on the congelation of mercury, 
and the latent heat of fusion. The result of M. 
Person's experiments is that the heat requisite for the 
fusion of mercury is about eight times that required 
to change the temperature of water one degree. ° 
Person observes that the quantity of heat necessary 
for the fusion of metals is according to the order of 
their tenacity.—M. Sédillet communicated some 
observations on the phenomena of etherization as 
witnessed by him in the hospital of Strasburg. 





* Among the other tales in the Fribourg memorial, is the 
anecdote that Mooser wished to introduce in his great organ 
a storm or thunder stop, which should outdo in force all 
other confections of the same kind ; but was restrained by 
the magistracy, on the plea of the too violent effects which 
it would produce on the nerveg of its hearers. 


A Balloon in a Thunderstorm.—A correspondent of 
the Times communicates to that paper a letter from 
Mr. George Green the aeronaut, in which he gives 
some interesting particulars of an ascent at Frankfort. 
—* The weather,” he says, “ has been very unsettled 
and strong, and I have had only three fine days out 
of nine; the last, however (Sunday, August 22), was 
the worst of all—the wind blew almost a hurricane 
from the 8.W., accompanied by heavy thunder and 
lightning nearly the whole of the day; indeed, it was 
generally believed the ascent would be postponed; 
but being anxious to keep up my reputation, ¢ com- 
menced the inflation. The ascent, which took place 
at a quarter to 5, excited great alarm and astonish- 
ment, because just after a violent peal of thunder the 
balloon rose almost immediately under the clouds 
from which the storm proceeded. When at about four 
thousand five hundred feet high, and on a level with 
them, several electrical discharges occurred, which 
afforded me the long-wished-for opportunity of ob- 
serving the effect of lightning upon the air,—as the 
clouds and the balloon were going abreast of each 
other at only a few hundred yards distance. The air 
was very much disturbed; it seemed full of eddies, 
which agitated the balloon a good deal. Every fresh 
discharge communicated a vibrating motion to the 
balloon, and caused it to oscillate considerably ; while 
the rain falling on the earth made a noise like a wa- 
terfall at a great distance. In descending, we fell in 
with a current blowing a few points more to the north, 
—which bore us away from the storm: and after being 
up about an hour, I d ded at Windeeken.” 

Tron in the Roman States.—M. Gauthier, a French 
engineer who manages the iron works of Terni in 
the Papal States, has just discovered, after long re- 
searches, an iron mine of great richness, extending 
from Monte Nero to the town of Gualdo Tadini. The 
ore is said to yield 60 per cent. of pure iron of excel- 
lent quality. There are numerous water-sources in 
the vicinity, which will serve to work the machines 
necessary for working the ore. This new mine and 
that of Tolfa will, it is said, supply all the iron which 
the Roman States can require, including what will be 
necessary for the projected iron bridges and railways. 
—Galignani. 

The City of Wells.—While the “ iron horse” is 
carrying the message of civilization along so many 
lines of the world, and towns are springing up wher- 
ever the hoof of this modern Pegasus has struck, he 
is making deserts where of old wound the turnpike- 
road and consigning to something like the slumber 
of romance cities and villages that had once a share 
in the business of the world and have yet a place on 
its maps. Their circulation is stopped. The cur- 
rent of communication no longer flows through them 
—and they are comatose. Left out of sight, they have 

fallen out of memory.—A correspondent of the 
| Bristol Times gives a picturesque account of one of 
these syncopized cities; which, drowsy (as for the 
most part country cathedral towns are) even when 
awake, has been laid asleep by silence and isolation. 
—“ Wells,” says the writer, “is a unique little city 
—fair in itself, fortunate in its locality; but if there 
is one spot in this busy England of ours which sooner 
than another I should select did I want a long sleep, 
it is Wells, on ordinary occasions. Sunny and 
drowsy in summer, wet and silent in winter,—it is 
quietude in itself, with its solemn and monastic 
cathedral close, its swept but stirless streets, its 
smooth-faced houses, closed hall doors, and polished 
brass knockers. Its very neatness hushes you. There 
is alwaysone eccentric man to be seen in the streets,— 
but sometimes, even in noon day, not a second; and 
such is the repose usually in the place, that the only 
sound you sometimes hear—and that you can hear 
from one end to the other—is the splash of the public 
' fountain that supplies the centre. I thought, my- 
| self, I could often recognise this sound, as, on some 
summer's sultry day, I descended the steep of Mendip, 
and looked down upon this picturesque place of slum- 
berers. Wells, indeed, seems as if it had sprung up, 
| cathedral and cross, and houses, all in one day in the 
| olden time, and never changed since. The oldest 
inhabitant, I believe, does not recollect a house built 
there. ‘There is a neat, stationary, and antique air 
about it— it ought to be the place of archives for the 
laws of Medesand Persians that altered not. When 
the face of the whole country is tattooed with railways 
| and winding and twisting and turning lines find out 











CSzpr, 1] 
the most lonely villages, Wells is an urby ine 
this respect. All projects, at least peclews ane 
been carried into practice, turn aside from it: 80 ~ 
you might, at this moment, as easily start for Tadmor 
in the desert as for the cathedral city of 
shire, so far as the possibility of reaching it 
public means of conveyance is concerned, The 
no coach between Bristol and it; and perha ~ 
necessity for communication either, unless ed 
some prebend gives a dinner and is compelled 
send here or to Bath for a salmon and wa 
Yet, with all this quiet, the old place, with ite on™ 
its cathedral, its cross, is poetry itself, It is full of the 
ies of old ts of heroic and 
times for the church—and all toned down by rustic 
softness and repose.” 

Postage Stamps for Foreign Letters.—Thea 
ments for enabling the public to prepay the 
on foreign letters by means of stamps are nearl 
completed. One shilling stamps will only be ined 
for the present; atfd the post-offices entitled to sell 
them will be only those in some of the Principal 
towns in the kingdom until further arrangements 
are made. The foreign stamps will be about the 
size of the penny postage stamps; they will be of an 
octagonal shape, and the colour of them will be 
green. They will be principally serviceable for pre. 
paying letters to India, China, the British Wet 
Indies, Gibraltar, Malta, Ionian Islands, Honduns, 
United States, Bermuda, Halifax, Newfoundland, 
Panama, Chili, Peru, Venezuela, the western coast 
of America, Prussia, Belgium, Holland, Java, New 
South Wales, and New Zealand. 

The “ Smith’? Diffusion.—The Boston Post states 
that there was to have been a great meeting of Smiths 
on Boston Common, in March last, to ascertain what 
branch of the family fell heir to a certain property in 
England :—but the meeting was adjourned, as the 
place was not found large enough to hold the numbers 
anxious to attend. 

Wonders of the Heavens.—Sir John Herschel, in 
an ‘ Essay on the Power of the Telescope to pene- 
trate into Space’—a quality distinct from the magni- 
fying power—says there are stars so infinitely remote 
as to be situated at the distance of twelve millions of 
millions of millions of miles from our earth; 80 that 
light, which travels with a velocity of twelve millions 
of miles in a minute, would require two millions of 
years for its transit from those distant orbs to our 
own; while the astronomer who should record the 
aspect or mutations of such a star would be relating, 
not its history at the present day, but that which took 
place two millions of years gone by.—Church and 
State Gazette. 

The Lion-Tamer and his Follower.—An American 
paper, the Boston Atlas, tells the following strange 
story, on the faith of a correspondent—who should 
take to the writing of psychological romances :— 
“As long since as the time when Carter, the cele 
brated tamer of wild beasts, who has recently died in 
London, gave exhibitions in Paris, they spoke of an 
American who followed him in all his journeys and 
was regularly present at all his exhibitions. The 
American, whose profile has been drawn by Eugene 
Sue in one of his romances, was an original character, 
a millionaire and a blasé, whom the hope of enjoying 
a strange pleasure attached to the footsteps of the 
beast-tamer. One day, in one of the principal clubs 
in London, he made wagers with twenty different 
persons, that, in the end, Carter would be devoured 
by his beasts. His adversaries had chances of a 
natural or accidental death. The wager of the Ameri- 
can, which was recorded on the registry of the club, 
with the signatures of all the parties, amounted to 
sixty thousand pounds sterling. The sum made the 
bet a very important one, and yet it was not on that 
account that our American occupied himself with it. 
It was not to watch over his million and a half of 
francs that he followed Carter with such indefatigable 
assiduity. He cared little for the pecuniary profit; 
it was the fact that interested him. He would will 
ingly have given up the stakes to have witnessed the 
winning of his bet. Persuaded that Carter mus 
perish under the teeth of a lion or a tiger, he wis 
to be present at that bloody catastrophe. It required 
this hope to keep alive his failing curiosity. Tht 
single thought employed all his ardour: the expect 
tion to witness the death of a man devoured by his 
own wild heasts, This curicsity, this desire, 
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= him a perfect passion. He lived only in 
jones in him Petation, of the fortunate moment 
be he could witness the martyrdom of Carter. 
_ years did he follow that man with & perse- 
that nothing could discourage. His post- 
vem umeyed over the high roads behind the 
n which transported these ferocious beasts. 
in the same inns with these terrible guests. 
He was present at the feeding of the lions and tigers, 
yilmas regularly by when the keeper gave his lessons 
pi made his exhibitions. He did not miss on a 
gagle occasion : he was on the look-out for the least 
pen, and at the hour of the public exhibition he put 
himself in the first ranks, in a side box on the lower 
ur, to witness the catastrophe as near as possible. 
An excellent opera-glass brought him nearer still. 
He ast not a single movement of the animal; await- 
+» the moment when his natural ferocity, allayed 
fr the time by his tamer, would return with a rush. 
(arter knew him well, as also his expectation, and 
tok it all in good part; so magnanimous was he, 
yiso much had his habit of associating with lions 
sod tigers rendered him indulgent towards sanguinary 
ites. Every time he entered the place of exhi- 

ition Carter would mechanically look towards the 
wr of the American with a significant smile; which 
ie inflexible spectator would return with aa air that 
wed to say, ‘See if itis not this time.’ This 
ahibition over, the patient American would put his 

lass back into its case and withdraw, saying, 
‘Well, it may be the next time.’ Sometimes he 
wuld make this reflection loud enough for Carter to 
hear him; and the magnanimous beast-tamer would 
gile at a wish so naively uttered. In the course of 
his long waiting the American has had but one 
noment of semi-emotion. This was last year. One 
dy when the favourite lion of Carter, forgetful of 
the lessons of clemency that had been inculcated 
wi resuming his natural character, employed his 
teth and scratched his keeper a little—although the 
American encouraged the lion all he could with his 
ks, his motions, and his voice, Carter succeeded in 
yealling him to order, and restoring him to a proper 
almness and gentleness. This incident served, how- 
wer, to encourage the American, showing him how 
nany chances there were of the event he anticipated. 
Hehoped now, more than ever,—when one day he 
lamed that Carter had been taken dangerously ill. 
Inmediately the American ran to the best physicians 
inLondon: he took them to the wild-beast tamer, 
thom he surrounded with the most devoted and 
intelligent medical care. It was all in vain: Carter 
sokunder the attack. In despair, not so much at 
haring lost his bet as at having to renounce the hope 
contemplating the martyrdom of Carter, and of 
weing him serve as a meal to his own wild beasts, 
oe blew his brains out in the Park of St. 
ames,” 


“Wisdom” of Ancient Egypt.—The Church and 
Sale Gazette notices the following speculations of 
Xt. Wild relative to the monuments of Egypt and 
Bhiopia, and their signification in reference to 

ical and astronomical traditions :—“ From 

wt of the simplest triangle (the equilateral) he 
ieives the figures of the three pyramids of Ghizes 
ired by men for the last four thousand years. 

He proves that their size bears an analogy to the 
hewure of the globe ; namely, that the largest exhi- 
tits the extent of a portion of the meridian—the 
wend, the size of the parallel cirtle on which it 
sands_that the third implies a measure of time—the 
wat year! After the pyramids, follows the laying 
ton the position of cities which flourished in times 
dremotest antiquity. The city of Memphis stood 
wthe spot where the ‘half angle of the centre of the 
‘gular hexagon corresponds with the geographical 
"—viz., at 30° north latitude, the very spot 

the pyramids also were erected. He also 

t along the meridian, running through the 

grat pyramids, there extends a series of numbers, by 
ay of which it is possible to ascertain the position 
temples and cities along the Nile—and thus 
telays down the position of old Meroe in Ethiopia.” 





pn. CounasposDExTs.—S. H—D. N.—Mammoth.—T. B. 8. 
KG. B.'s letter is forwarded. 





Erata—P. 916, col. 3, 1. 56, for “1759” read 1579,— 
?, $28, col. 3, 1, 97; for“ France” read Spain. 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 
VOL. X. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

“ There is certainly no lady of our day who has devoted her pen 
to so beneficial a purpose as Miss Strickland. Nor is there any 
other whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest. The 
Tenth Volume treats of Mary trice of Modena, the unfortu- 
nate Queenand Widow of James II. ; and Mary I1., daughter of 
the same ill-starred monarch, and afterwards wife of William ILL 
The details of the private life and character of Mar, rice are 
ag new as they are interesting. We have to thank Miss Strickland 
for a most agreeable volume, full of anecdote and character, and 
from a pee of which the reader rises with a very clear know- 
— no only of the great events, but also of the minor springs of 

on which infil d the in that very extraordinary 
era of our history—the Revolution of 1658. Miss Strickland is to 
our mind the first literary lady of the age.”—Morning Chronicle, 
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Third Edition of TANCRED. 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P. 3 vols. 

“*Tancred’ is full of charming effects of style and fine delinea- 
tions. The descriptions of Oriental life are only to be compared 
with those of * ius’ or ‘ Edthen.’”"—E£dinburgh Review, 
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Second Edition of ZENON; 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EARLY DAYS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 

3 vols. post 8vo, 91a bound. 


“ The incidents of thiswork are at once various and striking, and 
moraland pn me oe great importance are both simply and 
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Lately published, price 1s. 
ORFOLK ISLAND. 
By CAPTAIN MACONOCHIE, R.N. K.H. 
“Captain Maconochie did more for the reformation of these un- 
happy wretches, and in amelioration of their physical circum- 
stances, than the most sanguine practical mind could beforel.and 
knowledge of the convict’s cha- 





have ventured even to hope....My 1 
racter warrants my saying expressly that his views offer the only 
approximation that has ever yet nm m to a correct penal 

ory,” &c.—* Settlers and Convicts, or Recollections of Sixteen Years 
in Australia,” pp. 412-13 —(Two of Knight's Monthly Shilling Vo- 
lumes.—Cox, King William-street, Strand.) 

Also, by the same Author, price 28. 6d, in cloth, lettered, 
Crime and Punishment. The Mark System. 

J. Matchard & Son, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

THE WORKS of the Rev. AUGUSTUS 
TOPLADY, M.A., late Vicar of Broad Hembury, Devon. 
A new edition, with Notes, and with the Life of the Author. 
Reprinted from the best edition of 1794. Cloth extra, 12s ; calf 
extra, 168, 1847 
“A strenuous defender of Calvinistic views. His * Historic 
Defence,’ which been examined by the Anglo-American Bishop 
White, in his comparative views of the controversy between Cal- 
vinists and Arminians, is full of information, and well worth 

reading. Some of his Hymns are beautiful.”—Bickerséeth, 

James Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt, 
OEMS and SONGS. By Francis Davis, 
the “ Belfast-man.” 


“ His muse has an untaught trumpet-note of her own.” 
Atheneum, 
“ No purer spring than this, bursting from the sacred hill, has 
sung of freedoin through the listening island.”— Nation, — : 
” his opinions are uttered in the fiery language with which 
genius appeals ct once to the sy thies and i tion.” 








Dublin Evening Packet. 
“ There is a soul in every line that proclaims the author a pest.” 
andicator, 
“Emanating as they do from one of the working millions, we 
warmly admire the free and lofty genius which inspired these 
numbers.”"— Dublin Weekly Register. 
“Francis Davis is only a muslin weaver by trade, hy nature a 
poet.”— Banner ister, 
“ Exquisitely beautiful, and highly poetical.” 
Glasgow Examiner. 
“ We consider him little, if at all, inferior to his late namesake, 
the ‘ Minstrel of Mallow.’”—Bel/ast News-Letter, 
Belfast: John Henderson. Dublin: James M'Glashan. Lon- 
don : James Gilbert, Paternoster-row. 





Now publishing, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


j JILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 

LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Price 3s, 


“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.” — Atheneum, 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children ; and, in , & book of reference for all.” 
Douglas Jerroid’s Weekly News r. 
“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 





powerfully expressed. The work has afforded us so much pleasure 
that we can sincerely recommend it to our rea@ers.”—Messeng 


IV. 
THE PLAYERS; 
OR, THE STAGE OF LIFE. 


By T.J. SERLE, Esq. 3 vols. 

“ There is 2 complicated dramatic plot, and a profeund myste: 
in this novel, which are wrought through many successive an 
various scenes, and engage a considerable number of actors. These 
Mr. Serle handles with the skill of an experienced artist, and the 
talent of a man of reading and social observation. But the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his book is its picture of the player's life.” 

Lilerary Gazette, 


Henry Cozurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


P is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
nent.”— 's Magazine for March, 1847. 

“ It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and aceu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among us, It is 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, and many 
an adult may obtain essential and necessary information from its 
pages.”— Norfolk Chronicle, Feb. 1847. 

“ We confidently recommend it to all who are entrusted with the 
education of children.”—ZJpswich Express, Feb. 9, 1847. 

“A mine of useful information. e recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”— Esser Standard, 

Cy The usual allowance to Schools. 





Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; J. B. Harvey, Colchester; 
Tippell, Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Cumming & Ferguson, 
Dublin. May be ordered of any Bookseller. 





On the 1st of December (1847) will be published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
THE MOST CELEBRATED SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT OF 
THE 
RIGHT HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


With a SHORT MEMOIR, INTRODUCTIONS, and NOTES. 


** He certainly possessed, above all moderns, that union of reason, si 
of orators. He was the most Demosthenean speaker, since the days of 


Volt 





P , and ve which formed the prince 
Demosthenes.” —Sir James Mackintosh. 


Already published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


The First Series of THE MODERN ORATOR, containing a 


complete Collection of the 
SHERIDAN, LORD = 
General Index. 


most CELEBRATED SPEECHES of the EARL of CHATHAM, the Right Hon. R. B. 
ERSKINE, and the Right Hon, EDMUND BURKE, with brief Memoirs, Explanatory Notes, and 


N.B.— The Speeches are given entire, and the Authors may be had separately. 
London: ArLott & Jonzs, 8, Paternoster-row. 
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RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 





Railway Chronicle 


TRAVELLING CHARTS: 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 


FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 


IN WHICH ARE NOTED 


THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, PARKS, STATIONS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &c., THE SCENERY 
AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY, THE ANTIQUITIES, AND THEIR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &c., PASSED BY THE RAILWay, 


With numerous LMustrations, 


Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the Railway Carriage. 





The following TRAVELLING Cuarrts, each ina Wrapper, are now ready, and may be had at the Railway Chronicle Office, 14, Wellington Street North, Strand, 


of all Newsvenders and Booksellers, and at the Stations : 


. LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 
LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. 
LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, price 6d. 
LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d, 
LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 
LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 
LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

9. LONDON TO BISHOPS STORTFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 47 Engravings, price 6d, 


*,* Those to Brianton, CAMBRIDGE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and WoLVERTON, handsomely bound in morocco-cloth, may be had at 6d. extra, 


IN PREPARATION, 


LONDON TO TUNBRIDGE AND DOVER—nearly ready. 
» TO WOLVERTON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


SMALLER CHARTS F 


1. TO KINGSTON AND HAMPTON COURT, with 17 Engravings, 
price ld. 

2. — HARROW, with 13 Engravings, price 1d, 

3. — HANWELL AND SOUTHALL, with 12 Engravings, price 1d. 





THE FOLLOWING 


May now also be had as above: 


OR EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 


4. TO CROYDON, with 8 Engravings, price 1d. 


5. — REIGATE, with 33 Engravings, price 3d. 
6. — WATFORD, with 27 Engravings, price 2d. 


Also, in Octavo, 


7. — SLOUGH, ETON AND WINDSOR, 23 Engravings, price 2 


PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


On the Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South-Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


TO REIGATE, 10 Engravings, price 1d. 
— WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, 13 Er 


TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, 
— HARROW, 7 Engravings, price 1d. 
— SHOREHAM, 4 Engravings, price 1d. 
— GUILDFORD, 9 Engravings, price 2d. 


price ld. 


TO WINCHESTER, 11 Engravings, price 2d. 

— CROYDON, 9 Engravings, price 1d. 

— CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, 7 
Engravings, price 1d. 


gravings, price 1d. 


Or the whole in One Volume, 74 Engravings, price 1s. 





Published at the Rat.way Curonicie Office, 14, Wellington Street North, Strand. 





BY DR. ROBERTSON, OF BUXTON. 

Just pu blished, Vol. L., 8vo. cloth, price 62. 
TREATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 

Fourth Edition. Re-written, and much enlarged. 

Part 3, completing Vol. I., may now be had, Price 28, 

“ A good work.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 

“OU nequalled in the language.”— Sun, 

8vo. cloth, price 108, 6d. 
The Nature and Treatment of Gout. 

“ Replete with information, brought down to the latest period, 


and of a very practical character.”— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 


* A sound and practical work.”—Provincial Medical Journal, 


, 12mo. cloth, price 28, 6d. 
Buxton and its Waters. An Analytical Account 
of their Medicinal Properties and General Effects. 
a ioe ig = = - 7 yt at pepey Sournat, 
ill prove usefu e general as fessi 
reader.”—Medico-Chirurgical ame a mess 


A 





P In a cover, price 6d. 
A Guide to the Use of the Buxton Waters. 4th 
¢*ition, revised. 
Loudon ; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 





(THE POWER OF THE KEYS is explained, 
with Illustrative Engravings, in THE PEOPLE’S DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Part XXV., price 6d., 32 pp. 8vo. 
with Views of JOPPA and the JORDAN, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, new edition, royal 32mo. price 48. 6d. 
(THE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
(fifteenth year). By C. R. DODD, Esgq., including full Bio- 
graphical Accounts of every Member of the New Parliament. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Shortly will be published, 
PLAN of the RIVER DOURO, from the 


Barca de Vilvestre to its Mouth. 

By JOSEPH JAMES FORRESTER, of Oporto, Merchant; 
Author of the ap of the Wine Districts of the Alto-Douro, Mem- 
ber of the R Geographical Societies of Paris and Berlin, &. 
Engraved in the first Style of Art by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 

Size 9 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 2 inches. 

This plan was constructed with a view to agreat improvement of 
the Na on of the Douro so far as it is at pogent aa. and 
to rende; it navigable from Vilvestre to the Barca d’Alva. 

London: John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 











ILY ENDOWMENT, LIFB 


AM 
F ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
1 


Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | E 
H. 


Cc. 


Edward Lee, Esq. 


Thirty 
profit s 


Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
. CAPITAL £500,000, 
Directors. 4 

William Daiterwe Bayley, Koa. ae 

John Fuller, Esq. Dep ar Menaghtn, Es. 
Maj ‘urner. 
Tea - Walker, Esq. 
Major Willock, K.L8. 


B. Henderson. a. 
H. Latouche, Esq. 


BONUS. aes 
cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies 
fe in 1845. "Assurances effected in 1847 will be include 


the valuation of 1852, 


Annual Premiums with Profits. 





Age 20.| Age 25. | Age 30.| Age 35. 


£ £ 
117 91/2 31/2 97/2162 


canine 
| Age 40.) Age & 
Age 40. io 6 | joni 
é.5.d.\&. 8. d.|£.s. dt 


| £. 8 @. 
PS ter ls bole te2lcwelst! 





Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, #* 


The 


ited by the Society. 


usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary 





SS eee 
“UM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN LIFE 
CE, No. 73, 72, Cornhill, established in 1824, for INVALID 

J oFCHY LIVES, and Oficers and others travelling or 


The Board of Directors assemble twice a week. 


J Law Leeks m, G.C.B. 
= Lieut.-Gen. Bir ames ¥ nilete. Bos. 


EQUITABLE POuLO¥ woabane.” 


in 1837 the System of 
poe ASYLUM COMPANY © getcinated, Gonthaunt ta iso 


actual outlay in case 
the and of {deferring the o to Survivors ‘until 
usa be _- il BY THE ASYLUM 
OF . 
ADVANTAGES aD | 


ear of life. 
J tor eee ncing ata Very reduced 


ad oy ith climate 
a a varying wil ima‘ 
0 all} este of the werig® 

in certain cases the ordinary refer- 
ispensed with. 


on written or personal application. 
a FARREN, Esq. Resident Director. — 





E SCENERY piogaman LIFE OFFICE, 
Allway, [P® iaVESTED C2 STED CAPITAL, £1:200,000-— 


, £140, Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
i come csiablsnment of the Offies, £1,520,000, 


The Right Honorable ‘EARL GREY. 
Director. 


ev. James Sherm 
the Earl of Macclestield. 
th, Stan, aan wince 


James ick, Esq. 


Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
W. bet hn Willems Beaumont, Esq. 
lay ea Le George Dacre, Esq. 
=the, Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
me ‘cae are those adopted by the principal 
bere: without bonus is lower than that of most 


offices. 
are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
po ebay ras or fA received in cash as soon as de- 
rca hen present the Policies issued by this Office, or 
te Policies are purchased at th heir full value 
0. ie party neglect to pay for the renewal ‘of his Policy, he ma; 
the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of g 





Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. | Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 
£. s. d. 
7,706 6 0 
7,652 13 3 


7,500 5 9 
7,128 15 8 
09 1 1 








Wharton, . Skelton Castle | 
+ hh deonioes sebright, Bart. .. 

Price 6d, Bruin Wake, Bart. 

Rec HW. eed ‘ 
4-4 oh rane a saul 1 1 3 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained = applica- 

oto the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
Tuited King om x; at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 
)HN A. BEAUMONT. Managing Director. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 


LIFE OFFICE. 
% LR Lenten, nat 2 orwen b -street, » palin, 
lengasse, F rane rt, an rsen a Paaeege, amburg. 
Subscribed Capital £: 

This Office was established i in 1841, cr i poneases tables formed on 

wentific basis for the assurance of diseased ves. 

Policies of —— months’ standing are not affected by suicide, 
éveling. e., and Assigned Policies = — from the date thereof, 
jiuld death ensue from any of 

Policies a by this Society give the oPereen whose life is assured 

at any time id the limits a ve an on the pay- 
Datta but small and fixed, rates o: Fame y um, which are 
the Policy at = time when first issued. 

ieALTHY LIVES, at Home and in Foreign Climates, 
we Assured with as much vaciit t lower rates than at 
ier af; and a capital of H/ LF- A- MILLION sterling, fully 

becribed, aff lete guarantee for the fulfil of the 


f Pro) will be forwarded, 
,on application tos aay st the Society’s Agents, or to FRANC s 
¢.P. NEISON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


ARGUS LI LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Tupowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 Lg IV.¢. 76. 
Thoma — b, Esq. Alderman, —- 
m Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chau 


Ve rt ingle, ? 
umph “ag Aa. MP. 
— Kell “hee 


Jeremiah P 
yy! oe 


. Jeaffreson, 
Sur - Coulson, 2, Prete nicks - ison ‘Old; Jewry. 
Connulting pcs Hal Ps of ing's College. 
Low of Premiums. 
ertons pw i. this ae neve the panei of bg oy ~~ 4 
um which is compatible wit e safety of the assure 
“t which is, in effect, eaufvalent to an annual bonus; they have 








JN 


8, price 24, 





ilcher, re 


A the security y of @ large subscribed capital—an assurance 
ETY, fund of nearly a quarter of y= million — and an annual income of 
on. wards of 60,000, arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 


\w policies, 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One Your. 


rman, For Seven Years,’| Whole Term, 
; £017 v3 £019 1 £11 19 
we, ts igs) duis 

i 
ant 3 370 6 010 


of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit 
years, or one-third of the Premium any Sen, for life 
upon the I Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 


assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered 

wie a of death bases duelling, or by the hands 
of deat! bove causes, where the Policies 

id the oa amas of Premiums received will be 


Policies on the 
1 be included i 


geso, Ae ee 


£. 8. Ea. d. ed aé ; sittin Sass one month after proofs have been furnish 
4cisi’ Officers attend daily at a quarter before 7 


issued the same 


or Children,s EDWAKD BATES, Resident Director, 
Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


others. 
E, Sestsiat 


Serent Ages On 
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[SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


awe Pole, Ene 
Charles Boulton, E: Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P. Flay avant -Bouverie, Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


arry 
John Geakere 4 Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Samuel Gane Gockerell, : ow Henry Littledale, Esq 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. George Warde Necman, Esq. 
John Drummond, pa 
wae Bell See then 
sq. 
William x Hamilton, wd 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY 7. DDERDALE. Actuary. 
he Managers bes fe to inform the public that the ae of 
Policies effec ith this Society are entitled to participate in the 
rofits acomting to the Conditions ay in adie Pamphlet of 
tes, which may be obtained at the Offi hreadn street, 
London, or of any of the Agents ot the So woe 
The Premiums requi: y this Office on ‘Young Lives are lower 
than those of most of the ald established Offices. 

Bonus was declared ii YA to y the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions t a — Ld the Policies were on an average of the a 
ae af Annum on the Sum insured, 

ders became entitled to participate z 





period when the P Policy 
the Profits of the Society. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo mince, Pall Mall santo 3 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; . & Lees 't-place, Glasgow. 


rt, Ea, Chairman. 
. Deputy-Chairman, 

D. Henriques, Esq. 

F. % Maitland, Esq. 

William Railton, Esq. 

John Ritchie, E: 2 
Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, in 1834, its 
annual income being upwards of 92,000, In 1841 the Company 
added a Bonus of 2/. per cent. per annum on the sum insured to 
all Policies of the Partici lass from the time they were 
effected. The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst 


of December, ~ is as follows :— 
Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 





James Stua: 
Hananel "det Castro, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, esd 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Kesi- 


Sum Assu: Time Assured. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months. 
5000 6 Years. 


606 0 0 
4 Years. = 0 $ 
5000 2 Years. 0 

The Premiums nevertheless are on the most A. aA. Sobe, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first —_ ry -} the In- 
surance is for Life. Parties wishing to sec’ the benefit of the 
next Division of Profits in 1848, should make immediate applica- 
tion. No entrance money or charge except tee policy ay very 
information will be afforded on tothe irector, 
No.8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


.ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY ; 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Mall East, London. 
Hetabliched § in 1809, and incorporated by Royal Copier. 
sident—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. LH H.E.LC. 
Resident Directors—B, and M. Bo Esqrs. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, wD. + RS. 
The benefits of life assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subscribed capital of 1 ee 0004, besides an accumulating premium 
fund, exceeding 497,000 1nd a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 100, eo ge hich is annually increasing. Four-fifths 
of the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the 
rticipation scale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life 
Palf the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 
Tables of increasing have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, ten which the following is an extract :— 


Premium to insure 100/, at death. 


5000 
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TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Acrnts to the Rorat Acapexy, ry ola 
wry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and A Artists, ti fat ‘they 
sontizins to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 
i from all parts of the Continent, for c earing through the Custom 
ouse, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
a of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every infoemation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 
e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accurately- -going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The moupe Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 


22, Regent-street, 
45, Menrgute street, }ondon, 


T ORIZONTAL WATCHES, carefully finished, 

with engine-turned cases, dguetied j in "four holes, going barrel 
to continue the action of the h while ——. are offered, 
price in Silver Cases, 32. 10s. each ; or in Gold C Bix Guineas 
each. These elegant little Watches will be fousal te perform very 
correctly, and a alway undertaking is given, with fixed terms on 
iy) they, wit always receive any attention en —T. COX 
SAVO Watchmakers, &., 47, Cornhill (seven doors 
from SN -street), London. N.B. Second-hand Watches 
purchased in exchange. 


OLD PENS.—Ricuarp Mostey & Co.'s Pens 

are made of a superior quality of gold, the points being 

formed of a pure metal (the hardest known) which is indissoluble, 
and as anti-corrosive as the diamond itself. 

Each Pen is warranted to stand the test of continual using for 
many years ; and as they are the nearest approach to the quill for 
freedom, it is presumed that they will be found the cheapest of all 
Pens, and ensure an uniform appearance of the writing. 

RICHARD MOSLEY & Co. having been engaged many years in 
the manufacturing and perfecting of Pens of various descriptions, 
flatter themselves they have produced an article that will give 
universal satisfaction. 

*,* To be sure of obtaining a genuine Pen, ASK FOR 
MOSLEY’S, and observe the Name stamped on each. 

To be had of all Stationers, &c. in the United Kingdom, with 
either fine, medium, or broad points, at 10s. 6d. each ; and whole- 
sale at No. 8, Hatton-garden, London. 

N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin; 
loose, 1s. An improved C othe Ss Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford. 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 

















A First | Second Third | Fourth) Fifth | Remainder 
se! ¥ ¥ Year. of Life. 


ear. | Year. | Year. Year. | 


20° £0 


ba 4 241 0 afi Gata fis 8 
30 | 1 1 16 18 110 0} 210 5 
40 | tat 10] 113 8 118 30) 118 Gi 65 383 
Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and pelt —- may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New , and of the 
Actuary, John King, Esq. 10, Pall “Mall i. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


JMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
st LONDON, 
rectors, 
Henry James — t, Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
jas Mildred, Esq. 
3q. James G. Murdoch, v4, 

Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. John Horsley Palater, 3q. 

Andrew Colvile, Esq. Henry Pearse, E 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. George Reid. 

George Hibbert, E William R. 4 ea, Esa. 

thomas Newman unt, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq, 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will be ‘esigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and A be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an imm payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate, extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example:— 


Profits to eet by 
int 








ears’ standing. ened to participate 
Bonus declared in 1 


Cash pai ia 
Bonus on 
added. 


| Or | And _ 

Premium/Annual 

surrender reduced | Return 
0! 


Age Sum 
Entry. 


| & | 





ad.\£. ad.) £8 
19 5 16 jasi 5 6) a7 i: 
2115 10 |451 5 0/193 1 
2614 2/151 5 0/ 236 1 
3319 2/451 5 012 
45 6 8 451 8 0 
5225 50 
5 wilhious pat 


Prospectuses and an ex 
now given by this Com: aban 
above; at the Branch oe is, 


3610 6 


2 
2 
8 
0 
9 
12 ‘ 
ofits effected at reduced 


174 3 

43 2 

236 18 7 

284 6) o 
335 911) es 419 4 
384 5) 

in profits 





ent of other advantages 
be had a at the Chief = as 
‘all Mall; or of the Agents 


SAMUEL INGALL, ‘Actuary. 





GREEN-GINGER WINE. 
S JOHN STIVENS & CO. are the original 
makers of this favourite British Cordial, nf beg to intimate 
that there are many spurious imitations abroad; the purchaser 
will, therefore, see fo it, that aap oy article is given. which has 
the fac-simile of the signature ny wens § Co.” affixed to the 
label over the neck of each bottle. 


May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; Barge-yard, 
Bucklersbury, London ; Duke-street and a street, Liverpool ; 
or of of respectable Shopkeepers in town and country. 


HE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 

RESTORED, by FRENCIUS SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How 
ever debilitated the system cd seep: rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searchin, d purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the pte of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every fealty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties. —Prepared by W. A. French, 
309, High Flolborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), London, in 
bottles 2a, 9d., 48, 6d., 11a., and 20a, each. 


i OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value for preserving and beautify- 
ing the Teeth, and strengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel—imparts the most pure and pearl-like white- 
ness ; and gives he pon and panes to the breath. Its truly 
efficient and f romatic rties have obtained its selec- 
tion b Ae EEN . pr the co Th and ROYAL FAMILY of 
GRE BAT BR AIN, and the SOVEREIGNS AND NOBILITY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Price 28. 9d. per box. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. 


This ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of wntins 
efficacy in thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, 8 /_—~ 
Redness, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insects, and producing a healthy fre: ness and 

rf voll a lexion, and softness — Seiieaty of the 
a Tice 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. bottle.—S8ol x 
RO OWLAND De SON, 20, Hatton-garden, madon; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
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THE ATHENZUM 








Szpr, 1{ 




















Price One Shilling, 


n a large sheet of ones Imperial 


HE BoT TLE,” in Ei 
etched hy GEORGE CRUI 
A fine Edition is also published in Scaaan 1 Petia, printed with 


ts, in a Wrapper, price 6s. 
—s D. Been, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


ek ht Plates, ‘designed and 





This day is published, 8vo. 
NTIDOTE for the CAUS 


rice 8s., The 
that ABRIDGE 


the NATURAL TERM of HUMAN EXISTENCE; 
And an Vutline of the Organs and F. epatices subservient in Life. 


London :'f 


ua JEL PINN 


S. Highley, 32, Fleet. street. 





vow ready, royal 8vo, 2s. 
: AN APPEAL ON 


N 
HE Signe of ITALY 


THEIR ie 3 eu. 


FORD, Esq. M.A. 
Barrister-at- Law. 


By JOHN FREDERICK STAN- 


, of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 


John Petheram, 94, igh Holborn. 





M. LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE. 
Designed to supersede — necessity of visiting France, to acquire 


New ani Improved Edition, in 1 vol. price reduced to 98. bound, 


he Parisian accen 


[TH E FRENCH SCHOOL; comprising the 


*BCHO DE PARIS,’ 


CONVERSATION,’ and the LAST STEP 
Each of which muy be had separately as the pupil pain 
“The first of the works comprised in this collection is so well 
known to the public, and has met with so large a sale, that we need 
To the utility of the two latter he" L we 


not further notice it. 


beg to offer our unqualified Lemma | of praise. 
a 


Ste} p to French’ we have 
our opinion to any that Shee preceded it both in sound etymological 
research and in the simplicity of its arrangement; whilst the col- 
lection of M, Le Page's three works into a single volume furnishes 
a complete library for the student in French, and at the same 
time a manual of conversation, enabling him at once both to learn 
and to speak the language. *_ Parthenon, 

“M. Lerace’s Frencu Scnoot Books.—In calling the attention 
of heads of schools and families to these very superior little books, 


we beg to point out the 


‘GIFT OF FLUE ee PRynCH 


n ti 





peculiar principle 


adopted by M. L 


Last 
superior in 


Lepage, 


which is admirably adapted to facilitate the study of the French 


language. 


speak, but to assist us in speaking well ; 
at the commencement the 
sentences, short dialogues, 


*Grammar,’ says Mons. Lepage,’ is not to enable us to 
pursuing this view, he has 
rincipal words in common use, easy 
¢c., and not until the young beginner 


has mastered these rudiments, ‘and become interested in his future 


progress, is he introduced to the grammar, which, general. 
ing the beginning of his labours, causes, no less from its 


iy — 


than its complexity, :# not unnatural distaste for proseouting the 
— 0 
e sale of many thousands, and the almost universal adoption 


study to completion.” 
“The 


of these clever little books, by’ 


Mons. Le Page, sufficiently prove 


the public approbation of his plan of teaching French, which is in 
nccordane 6 W ith the natural operation of achild learning its native 


language. 
London: 


man x Co. ; and all Booksellers, 


Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange ; Messrs. Long- 





Price 3d. each, or 5a, for 25 ec 


HE 


By 


COTTAGERS’ 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


JOSEPH PAXTON 


Cottage Tenantry, 


we for distribution amongst 


Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &e. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


already been sold, 


Inpex or Contents :— ‘ 


African Lilies 
Agapanthus 
Anemones 
Annuals 
Apples 
Apricot 
Auriculas 
Beans 

Heet 

Biennis oe 
Black F 

Books, hit of, for Cot- 





CK 
Srasssia Sprouts 
Budding 
Bulbs 
Cabbage 
Cactus 
. alceolarias 
Californian. Annuals 
Campanulas 
Carnations 
Carrots 
Cauliilowers 
‘elery 


Cherries 

China Asters 

China Roses 

Chrysanthemums, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkias 

Clemetis 

Collinsias 

Coleworts 


Crown Imperials 

¢ sue umbers 
sitivation of Flow- 
ers in Windows 

Currants 

Dahlias 

Daisies 

Dog’s-tooth Violets 

Exhibitions, pre- 
paring articles for 

Ferns, as protection 

Fruit 


Fuchsias 


Gentianella 
Gilias 
Gooseberries 
Grating 
Green fly 
Heartsease 


erbs 
‘lerbaceous Peren- 

nials 
Helivtrope 
Hollyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Horse-radish 
Hyacinths 
iydrangeas 
lyssop 
ndian Cress 
ris 


Kidney Beans 
savender 
uayering 
Leeks 
Leptosiphons 
uettuce 
.obelias 
,ondon Pride 
aychnis, Double 
a Marigol 
Marjoram 
Manures 
Marvel of Peru 
Mesembryauthe- 
mums 
Mignonette 
int 


Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
(Enothera bifrons 
Onions 
Ponies 
Parsnip 
4 arsley 

Peac hes 
Pea-haulm 








Pears 

| Peas 

| Pelargoniums 
| Pere nnials 
Persian Lris 
Petunias 

| Phlox 

Pigs 
Pinks 





Planting 
tums 
olyanthus 
Potatoes 
rivet 
Pruning 
Propagate by cut- 
tings 
»yracantha . 
Radishes 
Kanunculus 
Raspberries 
Khubarb 
Rockets 

Roses 


ue _ 
Rustic Vases 
Sage 





Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxii o) 

Scarlet 
Beans 

Seeds 

Sea Daisy or Thrift 

Seakale 

Select Flowers 

Select Vegetables 
and Fruit 

Snails and Slugs 

Snowdro 

Spinach 

Spruce Fir 

| Spur pruning 
Stocks 


Runner 





Strawberries 

| Summer Savo’ 
Sweet Williams 

| Thorn 1 Eeeges 

| Thym 

\ Tigridia Pavonia 


Vegetable Cookery 


{ 
| Venus’s Looking- 
| 


| Virginian Stocks 
| Wallilowers 

V illows 
Zinnias 


Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 
Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 


zette’ Office, 5, 


at the rate of 3d. each ; or 5s. for 25 c »pies for distribution amo: 
Cottage Tenaniry ; delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-o' 
Ord>r being sent to the Publ isher, James Matthews, at the Ottice, 
and made payable at the Post-oflice, 180, Strand, London, 


CALENDAR OF 


Above 32,000 have 


Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 


= 








8, New Bururncron-stneet, Sept, 11, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH :— 


a 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
MARK’S REEF; 

Or, THE CRATER. A TALE OF THE ~ were 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq 
Author of ‘phe Pilot, * The P: t,’ &e. 





In1 woh a 8y0. 


THE BUSHMAN 


Or, LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


ir 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE 


AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA UNDER THE EMPE- 
RORS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. 
By J. H. SCHNITZLER, 


Inl vol. fenp. 8v0. 
OF 


A 


By CHARLES COZENS. 
v. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS. 


AGNES MANSFELDT, 
By T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq., 
Will form the NEW VOLUME of the 
STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. (On the 30th inst.) 


vi. 
Tn 8vo. with Illustrations, 


aS WEDEN AND 


> 
WITH ETCHINGS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 
By SYLVANUS, Author of ‘ Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home 
and Abroad, with Sketches of Country Life. 





THE FOLLOWING Fal WORKS ARE NOW 


cated to the Royal Geographical Society. 
In2 Ry a 8vo. with ‘Map and other Illustrations, 218. 


TERN 
AFRICA, in 1845-46. 


COMPRISING A 
JOURNEY FROM WHYDAH, THROUGH THE KINGDOM 
OF DAHOMEY, TO ae ca IN THE INTERIOR, 
By JOHN DUNCAN, 
Late of the Ist Life Guards, . one of the Inte Niger Expedition. 


In post 8vo. oeien 10s, 6d, bound, 


NOTES OF A RESIDENCE AT 


° 
By APROTESTANT CLERGY MAN. (Rev. M. VICARY, M.A.) 


2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 288, 
Y and HISTORICAL 
MEMORIALS OF LONDON. 


HENEAGE JESSE, Esq 
ey of* *Memetrs of t of, ity Court of England,’ . Gen 


and 
poraries,’ * The Pretenders and their A ‘Adberentae be &e. 


In3 win? pos 8y0. 
NORMAN’S BRIDGE; 
Or, THE MODERN MIDAS. 


By the Autre ‘of ‘ Emilia W Wyndham,’ ‘ Father Darcy,’ 
e Two Old Men’s Tales,’ &. 


by aaa to Her Majesty. 
In post 8vo. = with Miss SrxickLany’s * Lives OF THE 
Queens or ENGLanp,’ price 10s, 6d. bound, with Portrait, 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


CONSORT oF FREDERICK WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
By Mrs. —a RICHARDSON, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. bound, with numerous Portraits from Original 
ures, 


THE PROTESTANT KeEe 
MATION IN FRANC 
Or, THE HISTORY OF THE LANCE} 
By the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,’ ‘ Father Darcy,’ * The Two 
Old — — & 


In post tnd 108, 6d. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FROM 
ITAL 


By DON JEREMY 8 AVUNAROLA, a Benedictine Monk. 
Addressed during the last two Winters to CHARLES DICKENS, 
Esq., being an — to his * Pictures.’ 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, &c. 328. bound, 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


y W. PRESCO’ TT, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Hhlory of tthe Reign of F erdinand and Isabella,’ 
History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ &c. 


RicHarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 















Price Sixpence, free by Post, 


The Railway Chronice 


Of Saturday, September 4, contains A 

ByEaye OF THE WEEK-—BIRMINGH 
ECTORS—JUDICIOUS INQUI RIE 

MEETING 0 omeens AND BORD: 

ENGLAN D—POLICY DIRECTORS— 

ING SPIRIT SUPERIOR TO DIFFICULEE - 

OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Lancashire and Yorkshire 

chester and Leeds), Directors’ and eer’s Bee 

— s of Accounts—South Devon, Directors’ 

Cera Oe ee Tapert alee eee and ae 

ors’ an nginee: pt te 

metered’ Repert-Deblin aed’ lenent eta Daeet 








Tticles on 





















Ayr, 

Engineer's Reports. 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS. —Lancashire and Y, rkshire 
M and Leed and Oxf ford—Birm, 









Wolverhampton and Da 
South Wales J unction—W ilts, pwnd and W: ey 
Valley—South Devon—Taw Vale and Dock— 
—Cornwall—Portbu: 


























Drogheda—Dublin, Belfast and Coleraine ae ond 
derry and Coleraine—W aterford, Wexford, Wicklow and 
—Waterford and Limerick—Dub blin, Dundrum and 
—Belfast and County Down. 
Progress of Works—Accidents— Law Intelli 

Tenders for Loans—Contracts — Dividends — Calls— 
‘Shere Liste Foreign divto-Me reson ket Pas 
oa — Foreign one, ar! 
Gossip of the Week. . ores Late 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 


RAILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 












ce, &¢e.—Tron 













por 
Pn 






































































































CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line, orl: AN} 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, The PIF" 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price éd, ath of Octot 
LON pow to WOKING and GUILDFORD, The Ld - 
im a wrapper, price 4d, beanen, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, = 
i , in & wrapper, price 2d, ya 
ONDON to W WOLVERTON, “m 
oustataton 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price Gd, parther | 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, acc 
containing a and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ¢¢, 
ONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
enandan 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ly cr. 
LONDON to GOSPORT, *. 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, COMMEN 
LONDON to OXFORD, tary Addr 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ¢d. 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, MEDICI} 
containing a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. SURGER 
Prepari DESCRIP 
LONDON to DOVER. "| LONDON to BIRMINGHAM, rae 
Published at the! Rapway Cunonicie Orrice, by J. Francis, DEMON’ 
y be had of ali Booksellers. CHEMIS 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. sat 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLER’ | 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, Jf W1A%! 
(The HORTICULTURAL RART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) MH \ipWI1! 
Of Saturday, Peptonsber 4, contains Articles on WOMPAT 
mateur G ilyac ths | Mulberry preserves PRACTI 
hive, natural Northampton Show awanis Mr. ¢ 
ritish = Oaks, evergreen, at Holkbam HOSP! 
ulbs, for Packing Grapes rif is 2 
alemdar, ‘Horticultural Parasites, by Mr. G. Lawson visited di 
Calendar, Agricultural Dundee sessi 
Canna indica, roots of Pig ringin the Medi 
Cattle crops Ponds, fou Surgical 
Cattle crops, report of Pot vtato disease, nature of, sof ts Mr the out- 
a market R. Bree, Stowmarket and Assi 
urers” Potato seeds, vitality of COLL! 
py Preserving Filberts St dents 
Crops, sti report of Preserving, Gooseberries for ate: 
Culver Radish, uses of, by Mr. 4 » Boe th 
Dalties, select Forsyth, Alton Towers the teac 
Draining Remedies, infallible mative ¢ 
Epidendrum plicatum Robertson on diet SCHO 
ham Farmers’ Club—Land | Rooks Phy 
‘ane Rose-water, to make t ther 
Filberts, to preserve aoee — ps “te 
Florence, news from Sime all t 
Food, roots of Canna indica as South’ : Household Su Sike 
Fru’ ruit trees, to summer graft Sowing, thin, by Mr. KR. Baker 8 
Fruit trees, worn out, te renew Writtle, Essex, and Mr. 6 Purtt 
Gardens about Rome Wilkins, Wix faves 
Glass, scorching properties of, by | Strawberries, Tate Library 
Messrs. Hetley, n Tobacco-smoking > 
= sorts for pre-| Transplanting trees ] 
wen he to transplan nt ds 
I. it, - Pp 
Graftings a oe Be oe SS culture, by Mr, J. COMM 
rapes, ck Lawes, Rotham MEDI 
Holkham, evergreen Oaks at Vanda violacea SURG 
Hyacinths, early Vines for a greenho' DESC! 
Johnson on Cottages Water, hard, by Mr. 34 Spark GENE 
Landscape Gardening Bromley, Kent : MATE 
Linum ‘eatharticum, by Mr. P.| W vou. = Fe et nn one 
ac neal alld P 
Midge, “Willow: “twig (with En- W Ulow-twig Nidge (with Ex PRAC 
gravings) gravings). DENT 
cul CHE) 
The Gardeners’ Chronicleand Agri a 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Coven Lectu: 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from at. : each, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and « complete Newspaper, a 
densed account of ali the transactions of the week, I 
ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFFICE for 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 
Art 
Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormco oer ce ott 
ay of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, ks of Oc 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the sa id coms et 
ublished by Joun bv yy No. 14, Wellington- ren mets 
= oe said county, Publiske: T, i No.14, in ‘Weilingtoa-* ~ thes 
id ; and scld by all B and sy ote by ti 
Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for 1B 








(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty) 
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Cumming & Fe 





rguson, Dublin,—Saturday, September 11, 1847. 
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